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request to be limited so far as possible to travel neces- 

sary to the prosecution of the war. Again, therefore, 
as during the past two years, the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education was not held. By letter ballot the 
constituent and institutional members of the Council author- 
ized the Executive Committee to perform the necessary busi- 
ness of the annual meeting except for the election of officers 
for the year 1945-46, which was carried out through letter 
ballot. 

This report of the Council’s activities during the year 1944- 
45 will, therefore, be communicated in printed form to the 
member organizations, higher institutions, and school systems 
of the Council, to the members of Council committees, and 
other interested persons. I hope it may serve not only as a 
record of activities but as a means of stimulating further 
thought on the numerous educational problems with which 
the Council has been attempting to deal. As in previous 
years, the factual presentation will be interspersed with fre- 
quent personal observations. 

While there has naturally been a certain amount of relief, 
in these busy times, to the staff in not being required to pre- 
pare for an annual meeting, I am sure we all look forward 
to the resumption of normal activities, including the hold- 
ing of our annual meetings. The annual meeting is our one 
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best method of bringing together for personal exchange of 
opinion on present and future problems the official represent- 
atives of the Council’s members, both organizational and 
institutional. We need their advice and assistance in chart- 
ing the Council’s policies and course of action. 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


MEMBERSHIP 


During the year the membership of the American Coun- 
cil on Education has increased from 743 to 829. The change 
in various classes of membership is as follows: constituent 
members, 55 to 59; associate members, the same as last year, 
51; institutional members, 637 to 719. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to all of us that in the 
dificult war years the Council’s membership has grown so 
markedly. The steady increase in Council membership, 
which has characterized the past ten years, is indicated by 
two-year intervals in the following table: 


May May May May May May 
1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 


Constituent 

members 26 30 32 43 55 59 
Associate 

members 19 28 39 46 50 51 
Institutional 

members 225 338 385 445 563 719 

Total 270 396 456 534 668 829 


The organizations and institutions admitted to member- 
ship during the past year are as follows: 


Constituent: 


American Federation of Teachers 
Association for Childhood Education 
National Council for the Social Studies 
National Council of Teachers of English 
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Associate: 


California Association of Independent Secondary Schools 
National Council of Professional Industrial Engineers 


Institutional: 


+ American School Publishing Corporation, New York City 
* Atlantic City Public Schools, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Aurora College, Aurora, Illinois 
Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Baylor School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, New York 
Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Virginia 
Chapin School, New York City 
* Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, Georgia 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana 
* Davenport Board of Education, Davenport, Iowa 
Doane College, Crete, Nebraska 
Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana 
Eastern Nazarene College, Quincy, Massachusetts 
Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Frances Shimer Junior College, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 
+ General Mills, Incorporated, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
+ General Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan 
+ Graduate School of Banking of American Bankers Association, 
New York City 
Great Falls, College of, College of Education,.Great Falls, 
Montana 
Groton School, Groton, Massachusetts 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana 
Herzl Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
Idaho, University of, Southern Branch, Pocatello, Idaho 
+ International Business Machines Corporation, New York City 
Kingswood School, Hartford, Connecticut 
Laurel School, Shaker Heights, Ohio 


+ Industrial Member 
* Subscribing Member 
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Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, New Jersey 
Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana 


Masters School, Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New York 


Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts 

* Minneapolis Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky 
Morgan Park Military Academy and Junior College, Chicago, 


Illinois 


Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa 
Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Georgia 


Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, California 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State 
College, New Mexico 
* Newton School Department, Newtonville, Massachusetts 
Noble and Greenough Academy, Dedham, Massachusetts 
Northampton School for Girls, Northampton, Massachusetts 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Oldfields School, Glencoe, Maryland 


Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas 
Park School, Baltimore, Maryland 
Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 


* Phoenix Public Schools, Phoenix, Arizona 


Potomac State School, Keyser, West Virginia 


Ricks College, Rexburg, Idaho 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin 
* Rochester Board of Education, Rochester, New York 


St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, New Hampshire 


St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas 
St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana 
* St. Louis Board of Education, St. Louis, Missouri 


St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Missouri 


St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Massachusetts 


St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire 


St. Timothy’s, Catonsville, Maryland 


San Bernardino 
California 


* Subscribing Member 


Valley Junior 


College, 


San 


Bernardino, 
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Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
South Dakota, University of, Vermillion, South Dakota 
State Normal and Industrial School, Ellendale, North Dakota 
State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota 
State Teachers College, Montgomery, Alabama 
State Teachers College, New Paltz, New York 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 
State Teachers College, Platteville, Wisconsin 
State Teachers College, Potsdam, New York 
Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Thatcher School, Ojai, California 
Villa Maria College, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kansas 
Webb School of California, Claremont, California 
Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Missouri 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 
Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, 
Washington 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Wheelock College, Boston, Massachusetts 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
Williston Academy, Easthampton, Massachusetts 
* Worcester School Department, Worcester, Massachusetts 


GRANTS 


During the past year special grants in the amount of 
$441,707.22 have been made to the Council by educational 
foundations, the United States government, and other agen- 
cies, as follows: 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION: 


$12,500 for support of the work of the Council in its program 
relative to higher education and national defense under 
Francis J. Brown, consultant on war services, for the 


year ending June 30, 1945. 


* Subscribing Member 
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CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE: 


$900 toward the cost of organization and travel for a joint 

meeting held in Montreal, Canada, in May 1944, for 

the discussion of a project for joint Canadian-United 

States inquiry into materials and methods for study and 
teaching in each country about the other. 

$1,600 for a joint program of international education relations 
between the United States and Canada. 


CANADIAN COUNCIL OF EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP: 


$1,500 for a joint program of international educational rela- 
tions between Canada and the United States. 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE BUSINESS 
OFFICERS: 


$1,000 for expenses in preparation of copy for the Manual on 
University and College Business Organization and 
Administration. 


GENERAL EpuUCATION BOARD: 


$18,150 for the use of the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education, to facilitate the channeling of re- 
search into education for more effective resource use in 
the southern region. 

$8,000 for implementing the work of the Cooperative Study of 
Public School Expenditures. 

$2,500 for a conference on the preparation of teachers for junior 
colleges and technical institutes. 


Hazen FOUNDATION: 


$1,250 for the use of the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work in the preparation of brochures covering various 
aspects of student counseling. 


House Ho.pover COMMITTEE OF THE HAWALIAN LEGISLATURE: 


$7,500 for curriculum survey of the Hawaiian Schools. 
$3,000 for printing and distributing the report of the curriculum 
survey of the Hawaiian schools. 
$500 for the travel expenses of Edgar M. Draper, director of 
the curriculum survey of the Hawaiian schools. 
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INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, INC.: 


$1,815 for reimbursement of funds used in the completion of 
the filmstrip project. 

$6,040 for the preparation of photogelatin prints from the film- 
strips prepared for distribution in Latin America. 


INSTITUTE OF PAcIFIC RELATIONS: 


$1,800 for a survey of the treatment of the Far East in Amer- 
ican textbooks. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEws: 


$6,000 for the gathering of material in connection with the 1945 
Yearbook on Intergroup Education of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

$7,500 for a project in Intergroup Education in cooperating 
schools. 

$7,500 for the employment of Howard E. Wilson and a secre- 
tary on a half-time basis in connection with the projects 
in intergroup relations for which the National Con- 
ference has made appropriations to the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

$14,000 for the use of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education for a college study in intergroup relations. 


OrrFice OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 


$14,150 for the collection of kodachrome slides of Latin America 
for use in educational institutions in the United States. 

$1,820.82 reimbursement for extra expenses incurred by the Na- 
tional Discussion Contest project, due to the illness in 
Mexico of one of the contestants. 

$731.40 for the publication of a Brazilian-Portuguese wordbook. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION: 


$5,000 for exploration of educational processes in universities 
and colleges related to the social security program. 


RussEL_ SAGE FOUNDATION: 


$300 for the publication and related expenses in developing 
a program of education for social security. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE: 


$1,650 for the preparation of a report dealing with the Inter 
national educational activities and resources of the 
United States and other topics related to the problem of 
educational reconstruction in war-torn countries. 
$50,000 for a survey of education in countries of the Near East. 
$75,000 for support of American schools in the American re- 
publics, of which amount not to exceed $30,000 may be 
used to defray the operating expenses of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Schools Service. 
$100,000 additional for the Committee on Financial Aid to Schools 


in the other American republics. 
U. S. War DEPARTMENT: 


$90,000 for the work of the editorial staff of the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, beginning July 1, 1944. 


FINANCES 


Fortunately during these strenuous war years the Coun- 
cil has enjoyed the benefits of a grant of $300,000 made by 
the General Education Board in 1941 for the support of the 
central office. According to the terms of this grant not more 
than $45,000 of this sum may be expended in any one year. 
During the year just closing, as was the case in 1943-44, it 
seems likely that it will not be necessary to expend the full 
amount of the grant which is available. 

This favorable situation has been made possible by reason 
of the increasing income from membership dues. In 1934-35, 
for example, when the rate for institutional members was 
higher than at present, the income from dues was $21,100. 
Since that time, as already indicated, the total membership 
of the Council has increased from 270 to 829, and it seems 
likely that the income from membership dues will reach 
$43,000 for the present fiscal year. If so, the amount of in- 
come from this source will again, as last year, exceed the 
amount which it is necessary to draw from the General Edu- 
cation Board grant. 

While this growth in membership is exceedingly gratifying, 
I hope that it will not lead to the hasty assumption that the 
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Council’s central office can in time be supported wholly from 
membership dues. Inasmuch as only accredited colleges and 
universities may become members of the Council, and inasmuch 
as it will probably always seem wise to place some kind of 
limitation on the number of school systems, public and private, 
which may become members of the Council, it seems improb- 
able that the Council’s central office can be supported exclu- 
sively from membership dues. To attempt to do so would, 
among other things, tempt the Council to devote a larger 
proportion of its time to the performance of specific services 
to members rather than to increased consideration of major 
educational problems. 

This is not to say, however, that appropriate efforts should 
not be made to increase the Council’s income from member- 
ship dues, both by adding to the number of the Council’s mem- 
bers and possibly also by an appropriate increase in dues. The 
amount and character of the services, both general and spe- 
cific, including a very imposing number of publications, would 
seem to justify an increase in the membership fee, particularly 
after colleges resume their normal enrollments. 

In this connection attention may be called to the fact that 
for several years the Council has enjoyed a special appropria- 
tion from the Carnegie Corporation for the support of the 
work of Francis J. Brown, including the bulletin on Higher 
Education and National Defense. This grant will no longer 
be available. Dr. Brown’s work has been so valuable, how- 
ever, as to make it necessary if possible to continue his services 
as a regular member of the staff. If this action is taken it will 
obviously make necessary an increase in the Council’s regular 
budget and some readjustment in our staff situation for next 
year. 

We have also enjoyed a favorable year in the estimated 
receipts and expenditures of the publications revolving fund, 
which were set at $44,000 for the year 1944-45. As is well 
known, it is exceedingly difficult to estimate in advance what 
the receipts and expenditures for publications will be. A\l- 
ready, however, they are approximately three times the 
amount anticipated and there is on hand a comfortable bal- 
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ance, largely earmarked for special purposes. The publi- 
cations revolving fund is an exceedingly useful means of han- 
dling financial enterprises of considerable size. The staff 
has endeavored to pursue a thoroughly conservative but 
vigorous policy in the conduct of this division of the Council. 

In addition to the general operating budget of $101,500 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, the Council receives 
from time to time grants of money from educational founda- 
tions for special projects. Also during the past year several 
contracts with various governmental agencies have been 
entered into, including (1) $175,000 from the Department 
of State, for the Inter-American Schools Service and financial 
aid to American schools in the other American republics; and 
$50,000 for a survey of education in the Arabic-speaking 
countries of the Near East; and (2) $90,000 from the War 
Department, for the work of an editorial staff to assist 
the United States Armed Forces Institute. During the year 
the total income for special projects from all sources amounted 
to $645,835. Hence the total income and expenditures for 
all aspects of the Council’s activities in the course of the year 
will be in the neighborhood of $900,000. 

The changes in the staff situation already noted, together 
with the expense of issuing the bulletin on Higher Education 
and National Defense, will make necessary a corresponding 
increase in the Council’s general operating budget for 1945-46 
to $111,000. The proposed budget for the publications re- 
volving fund is $157,000. In my opinion, both of these 
budgets are on a sound and conservative basis. I wish to 
recommend that they be adopted. 


A COUNCIL BUILDING 


For some time it has been evident that one of the best ways 
to relieve the problem of adequate support for the general 
operating budget of the Council would be to secure a building 
for the various Council projects carried on in Washington. 
In such a building it would also be very desirable to make 
office space available to such organizations belonging to the 
Council as care to avail themselves of this opportunity. 





| 
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With these several objectives in mind, the Executive Com- 
mittee in October 1944 authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee which should explore the possibility of securing a 
permanent headquarters building in Washington. In the fol- 
lowing March, a number of persons who have been closely 
affliated with the Council’s program, met with the chairman 
of the Council, Herman B. Wells, who has been asked to 
serve as chairman of this special committee, to discuss ways 
and means of financing such a project. The group was en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities. 1 hope very much that dur- 
ing the ensuing year substantial progress may be made toward 
the realization of this important enterprise. 


STAFF 


On September 1, 1944, A. J. Brumbaugh joined the staff 
of the Council as vice president. Eminently fitted for this 
position because of his wide administrative experience at the 
University of Chicago and in the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Dr. Brumbaugh has for 
many years been closely associated with the Council’s work. 
He has already taken on responsibility for many Council 
activities. 

During the year the Council has been fortunate in having 
the services on the central staff of Paul R. Anderson, on 
leave from the deanship at Lawrence College. Dr. Anderson 
will leave us on July 1 to assume the presidency of Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women. 

When our editor, Dorothy Leemon McGrath, left Wash- 
ington, we appointed as editor Mary Irwin, formerly of the 
University of Chicago Press. Miss Irwin will, we believe, 
make our publications as authentic and attractive as they have 
been under Mrs. McGrath’s direction. Ida E. Gershoy has 
served as assistant editor during the year. 

Through the cooperation of the National Institute of Public 
Affairs, the Council has had the services of an interne of that 
group, Harrison Sasscer. When his internship was ended 
the Council employed Mr. Sasscer to assist Francis J. Brown 
through July 31, 1945. 
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Francis J. Brown, consultant on war activities, was loaned 
On a part-time basis for several months to the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Representatives, to 
conduct a study of the effects of the war on higher education. 

Donald J. Shank, administrative associate on the Council 
staff, became part-time director of the editorial staff of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, to succeed Russell A. 
Neal, who resigned to accept the presidency of the Pitman 
Publishing Company. 

With the closing of the Commission on Teacher Education, 
the remaining staff members left the Council. Karl W. 
Bigelow, the director, returned to Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Charles E. Prall accepted the post of edu- 
cational director of the American Hospital Association. 
Helen E. Davis returned to New York City. L. D. Haskew 
of Emory University has become executive’ secretary of the 
Council’s Committee on Teacher Education, which has taken 
on responsibility for implementing the Commission’s work. 

When Ben D. Wood, who served for fifteen years as direc- 
tor of the Cooperative Test Service, resigned in February 
1945, arrangements were made for Kenneth W. Vaughn, as- 
sociate director of the Graduate Record Examination Proj- 
ect of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, to serve as the part-time executive officer of the 
Council’s test office in New York City. 

During the past year the Council has been very deeply 
obligated to the University of Illinois, which gave leave to 
George P. Tuttle and Thomas Hastings, in order that they 
might compile and issue the monumental Guide to Me Evalua- 
tion of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. 

The University of Cincinnati has loaned the services of 
Carter V. Good to direct the compilation of a Guide to Col- 
leges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United 
States. 

Roderic D. Matthews, on leave from the University of 
Pennsylvania, is now in the Near East, directing the two-year 
survey of education in Arabic-speaking countries which the 
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Council is carrying on with the assistance of the Department 
of State. 

Howard E. Wilson has continued to work with the Coun- 
cil from his offices at Harvard University, where he has 
directed the study of the treatment of intergroup relations in 
textbooks. Hilda Taba, University of Chicago, is directing 
the study of programs for intergroup relations in school sys- 
tems. Lloyd Cook, Ohio State University, is directing the 
preparation of a handbook on intergroup relations for teacher 
education institutions under the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education. 

Florence Arquin, photographer and lecturer on Latin 
America, and formerly of the Art Institute of Chicago, joined 
the Council staff in July 1944, to supervise the collection of 
kodachrome slides on Latin America for use in educational 
institutions in this country. 

Gardner L. Hart, USNR, now in inactive status, has been 
appointed director of the work of the Commission on Motion 
Pictures in Education, with headquarters in New Haven, 
Connecticut. He was formerly associated with the Oakland 
Public Schools. 

Karl de Schweinitz, consultant to the Social Security Board, 
has served as director of the project on social security educa- 
tion of the Council during the year. 

As this list indicates, there has been a substantial flow into 
and out of the Council family during the past year. This is 
a healthy phenomenon. I should like to point out, however, 
that most of these men and women are engaged on specific 
projects. The central staff continues to be too small and too 
heavily burdened. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Our publication activities have been most successful during 
the past year. We have issued many interesting new titles, 
as the appendix to this report indicates. Sales have been un- 
usually high. 

Of the 34 Educational Books of 1944 as listed in the Na- 
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tional Education Association Journal of May 1945, six are 
Council publications: 4 Design for General Education; An 
Inventory of Public School Expenditures in the United States; 
A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in 
the Armed Services; Teachers for Our Times; Teacher Edu- 
cation in Service; and Evaluation in Teacher Education. In 
addition, two other Council books, Latin America in School 
and College Teaching Materials, and The College and Teach- 
er Education are given special mention on this list, which is 
chosen by vote of educational leaders throughout the nation. 

Part of the increase in sales is due to the demands of the 
armed services for Council publications. For example, the 
Council planographed the 1940 edition of American Univer- 
sities and Colleges in order to supply 10,000 copies to the 
services. A limited number of copies are available for civilian 
distribution. More than 15,000 sets of the Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services, 
edited by George P. Tuttle, have gone to the armed forces 
and governmental agencies. 

The Council is financing, through the publications revolving 
fund, the Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools in the United States. This tabular study of data on 
all institutions of higher education, which is being edited by 
Carter V. Good at the University of Cincinnati, will be par- 
ticularly helpful to the armed services and civilian institutions 
and agencies working with veterans. 

We hope that, as our publications grow, we will be able 
to support additional service activities of this type through 
the revolving fund. 


II. PRoBLEMS AND POoLiciEs COMMITTEE 


In May 1944, the Executive Committee, which had been 
authorized by the members of the Council to perform the 
functions of the annual meeting, approved a change in the 
name of the Problems and Plans Committee to the Problems 
and Policies Committee. This change in name was indicative 
of a growing feeling that this committee should concern itself 
not only with the consideration of major problems in Amer- 
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ican education, but also with the preparation of pronounce- 
ments on the solution of selected issues from time to time. 

An excellent example of this new phase of the committee’s 
work was the subject of federal-state relations in education, 
which the committee had, during the previous year, agreed to 
consider jointly with the Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association. After extended discus- 
sion of the various issues involved the two groups secured the 
services of John K. Norton, who prepared the first draft of 
a concise statement which was later revised under the instruc- 
tion of the two groups and published jointly. Quite apart 
from the importance of the subject was the fact that these 
two well-known educational bodies collaborated on this im- 
portant enterprise. This fact should add great weight to the 
conclusions which were reached. 

It is possible here to give only a very brief summary of 
this important document.’ The argument is confined to public 
education at the elementary and secondary levels. It points 
out first of all that through a combination of circumstances, 
hastened by the war, there is developing a rapid and ominous 
centralization of educational controls in the federal govern- 
ment which deserves the serious consideration of all thought- 
ful citizens. These extensions of federal authority are “with- 
out rhyme or reason” and are scattered among many federal 
agencies in Washington. 

The statement then includes a brief examination n of the evi- 
dence as to the interest of the federal government in education 
and the inability of many of the states out of their own re- 
sources to support effective educational facilities. The two 
groups reach the clear-cut conclusion that, if there are to be 
adequate educational opportunities throughout all the states of 
the Union, federal aid is necessary. 

The document warns, however, against federal control of 
education growing out of federal aid as both unnecessary and 
undesirable. It quotes from one of the federal aid bills now 


1 Federal-State Relations in Education (Washington, D. C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1945), 25c. 
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in Congress forbidding control of the administration or in- 
struction in schools. It favors general aid to education as 
against aid for specialized purposes. It opposes the required 
matching of funds by states in order to secure federal funds, 
and it favors the distribution of federal funds on the basis 
of an objective formula. 

Finally, the two groups recommend strongly that the United 
States Office of Education be strengthened and expanded in 
order that it may discharge its responsibilities more effectively ; 
that there be created an interdepartmental committee, repre- 
senting various federal agencies which have educational 
interests, with the United States Commissioner of Education 
as chairman; and that there be established a national educa- 
tional commission or board, appointed by the President, to 
advise with the commission from time to time on major prob- 
lems in education. 

This pronouncement, although relatively brief and concise, 
is the most important statement with respect to the relations 
of the federal government to education since the report of 
the President’s Advisory Committee in 1938. It deserves the 
serious consideration of laymen and educators alike and espe- 
cially of the members of Congress who are continuously con- 
fronted with proposed legislation in this field. Should Con- 
gress see fit to follow the recommendations contained in the 
report, it would bring much order out of the present chaos 
and recognize a national need which has been long overdue. 

To assist the two groups in their consideration of federal- 
state relations in education, Edgar L. Morphet of the 
Florida State Department of Education had prepared a sum- 
mary of recommendations made in the reports of previous 
national committees which had dealt with this problem. This 
summary proved to be so helpful that it was decided to pub- 
lish it in limited edition. This book, which should be espe- 
cially useful to faculty and students in teacher-education in- 
stitutions and to the staffs of state departments of education, 
is expected from the press in the early future. 

Inasmuch as the statement on federal-state relations in edu- 
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cation dealt only with education at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels in the public schools, there was extended discus- 
sion in the Problems and Policies Committee as to the need 
for a companion document devoted to the relations of the 
federal government to other aspects of education, particularly 
the field of higher education in both publicly and privately 
controlled institutions. Decision on the making of such a 
study was postponed, however, pending the report of the Ad- 
visory Committee to the House of Representatives on this 
subject. 

This report, which has now come from the press, among 
other things recommends the establishment of a federal 
agency to coordinate government research in the national 
interest and to allocate such research, under contract, to col- 
leges and universities, both publicly and privately controlled. 
It proposes also that if a public works program is approved 
by the Congress, funds be made available to institutions of 
higher education for building construction. The report also 
calls for federal appropriations of money between July 1, 
1945 and the termination of the war, partially to reimburse 
institutions on the basis of a suggested formula for losses in 
income from student fees. 

This report presents some exceedingly valuable informa- 
tion. It reveals the tremendous sacrifices which have been 
made by the higher institutions, particularly those which en- 
roll only, or very largely, male students. The recommenda- 
tions, however, raise some difficult problems of postwar edu- 
cational policy. Chief among these problems is the question 
as to whether the federal government should give financial 
assistance to privately controlled institutions. If so, should 
it be on a temporary basis as reimbursement for losses in- 
curred during the war, or for construction purposes in case 
there is a postwar public works program? Or should such 
financial aid be available on a permanent basis in return for 
research and even special instruction services? The federal 
government has during the war used all institutions of higher 
education, both publicly and privately controlled, for many 
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different purposes and it has already, through the GI bill and 
the rehabilitation acts, extended its relations with the privately 
controlled institutions as well as with the publicly controlled 
ones over a number of years to come. After the war both 
the Army and the Navy will doubtless enlarge their reserve 
othcers training program in the colleges, thus occupying a con- 
siderable portion of the facilities now available. It seems 
clear, therefore, that both the character and extent of higher 
educational facilities after the war will be determined in large 
part by the policies adopted by the federal government. The 
subject is certainly worthy of much consideration and I trust 
that the Problems and Policies Committee may contribute in 
substantial degree to the adoption of a wise policy. 

The collaboration of the Educational Policies Commission 
and the Problems and Policies Committee in the consideration 
and publication of Federal-State Relations in Education \ed 
to the further joint agreement of the two groups to explore 
the possibility of setting up a national commission, chiefly com- 
posed of outstanding laymen, for the support of public school 
education. This decision grew out of the conviction that few 
if any national problems are more important than adequate 
support of the schools, that the information for intelligent 
action on this matter is now at hand, but that civic leaders are 
not fully aware of the need and certainly not organized to 
secure the necessary action. It will be a source of great 
satisfaction if through the collaboration of these two bodies 
the right kind of a program of action can be gotten under way. 

In connection with the more adequate support of the schools 
and the part which the federal government should play in it, 
there was frequent discussion in the Problems and Policies 
Committee as to the role of the Office of Education. The na- 
ture and extent of this problem were made much more evident 
by the annual report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for the year ending June 30, 1945, in which a very 
considerable expansion of the Office personnel was recom- 
mended, accompanied by a plan of reorganization. The need 
for something of this kind has been so evident for many years 
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that the Problems and Policies Committee at once passed a 
motion approving the Commissioner’s proposals in principle. 
It is hoped that on the basis of the evident need and the sup- 
port of numerous educational organizations, Congress may at 
long last lay the basis for an adequate United States Office of 
Education. 

The Problems and Policies Committee continued through- 
out the year to concern itself with the matter of universal 
military training after the war. The joint statement which 
the Committee and the Educational Policies Commission had 
adopted in March 1944 was later approved by the meeting of 
delegates from the constituent members of the Council and by 
letter ballot by the institutional members. This pronounce- 
ment, which thus became a major policy document of the Coun- 
cil, advocated the postponement of a decision on the proposal 
advocated by the military authorities as to peacetime universal 
military training until after the war. The implementation 
of the policy was left to the Committee on Youth Problems, 
whose activities will be discussed later in this report. 

The impending successful end of the war in Europe, has 
naturally raised a whole host of questions for the Committee 
to consider. First among these is the fruition of the work of 
the Armed Forces Institute and its interest to the schools 
and colleges of the country. The nature and extent of this 
program and the Council’s relations to it will be described 
elsewhere in this report. But the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee has been so much impressed with the importance and 
extent of this work that it requested the Council staff to 
assemble the fullest possible information concerning the post- 
hostilities program in order that the various educational 
organizations, including the accrediting agencies, may be made 
more fully acquainted with it, and in order that the schools 
and colleges may develop the most intelligent and effective 
means of dealing with the individual member of the armed 
forces who, after his discharge, wishes to avail himself of 
further educational opportunities. Already much of the time 
of the Council’s staff has been spent on this enlarging problem 
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and it now seems likely that it will be our number one concern 
during the next two or three years. 

In addressing ourselves to the solution of this problem it is 
apparent that we have something to learn from the armed 
forces themselves. It is stated quite freely on all hands that 
the schools and colleges may well employ methods of instruc- 
tion which have been found to be effective in the Army and 
Navy training and educational programs. In some instances 
these claims have reached extravagant heights only to be ques- 
tioned at least in part by others. 

Every consideration, therefore, urges that there be an im- 
partial evaluation of the experience of the armed forces in 
the techniques of teaching in both military and academic 
areas, ranging all the way from instruction in the use of the 
simplest to the most complicated mechanisms of war, in the 
selection of men for the great variety of tasks incident to 
modern warfare, and in the building of individual and mass 
morale. At its meeting in March 1945, therefore, the Prob- 
lems and Policies Committee passed a resolution calling atten- 
tion to the urgent need for such a study and recommending 
that a strong appeal be made to secure funds with which to 
undertake it. Fortunately the cordial interest and coopera- 
tion of the Army and Navy have already been secured and it is 
hoped, therefore, that the necessary funds may be made avail- 
able in the early future. 

Whatever action proves possible with respect to this matter, 
a word of caution in closing discussion on this subject seems 
appropriate. The Army and Navy have had almost limitless 
funds with which to carry on their work. The cost of equip- 
ment and personnel were not limiting factors—a situation 
that civilian educators may once in a while dream about but 
never attain. Secondly, the factor of motivation in the in- 
dividual to learn was as strong as it could possibly be. He 
knew that failure to learn might easily mean his life. We 
cannot—of course we do not wish to—borrow this factor of 
self-preservation as a compelling motive for learning. But as 
educators we need to understand it and to work for something 
as nearly comparable to it in its strong appeal as possible. 
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II]. War AcTIVITIES 


The impact of the war on the work of the Council has been 
evident in all our activities these past five years. Personnel 
have been made available to the armed forces in substantial 
numbers; consultative services to governmental war agencies 
have been given on a continuing basis; regular and special 
publications have been distributed to war agencies in stagger- 
ing quantities. ‘This is as it should be. The Council is proud 
of its record of service in the war effort—service to the gov- 
ernment and service to educational institutions and organiza- 
tions. 

Although every committee and commission of the Council, 
as well as the central staff, has been involved in this job, sev- 
eral activities merit special attention. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


This past year has brought important developments in the 
relationship of higher education to the federal government. 
Some of these are still primarily related to the immediate 
needs of war; others have far-flung implications for higher 
education across the years ahead. Although this section of 
the report will deal, to a large extent, with the latter, some 
brief reference will be made to activities specifically related to 
the war. These include: the Army and Navy college training 
programs, national service legislation, and desirable contacts 
of institutions with former and prospective students now in 
the armed services. 


Army and Navy College Training Programs 


It was pointed out in last year’s report that serious curtail- 
ment of the Army Specialized Training Program was already 
in progress and that progressive curtailment would be made 
in the V-12 program of the Navy. This statement is now 
an accomplished fact and the number of students in uniform 
on college and university campuses is now but 56,000 as com- 
pared with the peak of over 340,000 fifteen months ago. 
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This sharp reduction has not only created a serious financial 
situation for many of the colleges and universities from which 
the military programs have been withdrawn but has also shut 
off one potential source of trained personnel in the scientific 
and technological fields. 

Two other specific developments have taken place. On 
April 12, 1945, the Army conducted the second national 
examination for the selection of seventeen-year-olds for the 
Army Specialized Training Reserve Program. A gratifying 
number of high school seniors took the examination, passed it 
successfully, and under the reserve program are eligible for 
assignment to three to nine months of college education. The 
number who will take advantage of this opportunity is highly 
problematical. 

The Navy has planned the transfer of its V-12 program 
to the Navy Reserve Officers Training Corps. By the time 
this transfer is completed on November 1, 1945, the Navy 
programs will have been withdrawn from all but 51 of the 
131 institutions which had V-12 units. It is anticipated that 
approximately 24,000 men will be continued through NROTC 
for the duration of the war but that the number will decrease 
to 14,000 following the termination of hostilities. 

The Army has started preliminary studies looking toward 
the establishment of ROTC. The plans as yet are still in 
the formative stage. 

It is perhaps entirely too early to evaluate the experience 
of the Army and Navy in using the facilities of the colleges 
and universities in conducting these programs rather than in 
establishing their own facilities, as might have been done. 
Nevertheless it is certain even at this early date that the col- 
leges and universities went to whatever lengths were necessary 
in order to cooperate with the armed forces. The Army and 
Navy reimbursed the institutions on a fair basis. The train- 
ing which the men received, generally on an accelerated plan, 
seemed adequate for the various purposes but would doubt- 
less need to be examined carefully for its implications for 
civilian education. The colleges were glad to make these 
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contributions and sacrifices during the war. But the probable 
continuance of the officer training program in the colleges 
after the war, on a level far larger in number and more defi- 
nite in content than was the case with the ROTC prior to the 
war, is bound to raise some extremely serious problems for the 
institutions of higher education, including particularly the ex- 
tent to which they should devote themselves to the training 
of military personnel as against the education of students in 
the traditional fields of civilian service and liberal education. 


Training in Professional and Technological Fields 


At its meeting on June 14, 1944, the executive committee 
of the Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government carefully reviewed the situation 
resulting from the discontinuance of student deferment other 
than for those men in medical, dental, osteopathic, veterinary, 
and divinity schools. A letter was addressed to the late 
President Roosevelt and to General Hershey summarizing 
the facts and urging “that the federal government take the 
necessary steps at once to assure an adequate number of 
qualified men for entrance into the medical and dental schools 
to keep such schools continually at maximum capacity.” No 
action was taken and as the war continued through the spring 
of 1945 the situation has grown acute. As a result of this atti- 
tude on the part of the Selective Service System, combined 
with the progressive liquidation of the Army and Navy col- 
lege training programs, the problem, as I stated last year, 
“is serious; a laissez faire policy is both dangerous and un- 
wise.” Although our concern at that time was primarily in 
terms of medicine and dentistry, the situation has now become 
equally acute in the technological fields due to the lengthening 
gap in the training of research and specialists in engineering, 
chemistry, physics, and other essential areas. 

On March 5, 1945 the Council called together representa- 
tives in the fields of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, engineer- 
ing, physics, chemistry, and biology to discuss the present sit- 
uation and to recommend possible courses of action. 
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The group met again with the Committee on the Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government on 
April 4, and the following actions were taken: 


1. That the Council be requested to compile and disseminate perti- 
nent information of shortages in training in the fields of medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, chemistry, physics, and engineering; that these data 
be published in a regular issue of the bulletin, Higher Education and 
National Defense; and that copies be sent, with a covering letter, to 
such appropriate agencies as might use this information most effectively. 

2. That the committee leave to the several professional groups the 
responsibility of taking such steps as they deem wise in the promotion 
of specific legislation. 

3. That the Council continue to contact such appropriate govern- 
ment agencies as are concerned with this problem and urge them to 
take such steps as are necessary to relieve the present critical situation 
at the earliest possible time. 


Since this meeting Francis J. Brown of the Council staff has 
made a comprehensive analysis of the needs in the various 
professional, scientific, and technological fields, together with 
the exceedingly discouraging prospects for meeting these needs 
through the present limited enrollments of civilian students, 
mostly 4-F’s, in the universities and colleges. This informa- 
tion, more complete than anything of this nature hitherto 
brought together, will be issued jointly and widely distributed 
as a special issue of Higher Education and National Defense 
by the Council and the National Research Council. 

The American Council has been in contact with a number 
of government agencies urging the necessity of immediate 
action with respect to this situation. Two bills have been 
introduced by professional groups providing for the deferment 
of students through legislative action: the Ellender Bill, S. 
627, for students in preprofessional training in medicine and 
dentistry; and the McDonough Bill, H. R. 2827, for the 
deferment of students on a quota basis for students in the 
technological fields. It is impossible to predict at this time 
whether deferment may again be provided administratively 
through existing legislation, be made mandatory through new 
legislation, or whether the matter will be allowed to continue 
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to drift aimlessly. At the time this report is written Selec- 
tive Service has not changed the policies which I described 
a year ago as “largely concerned with supplying men for 
military duty almost without regard for other essential needs.” 
As a result of this policy and the continuance of the war, the 
gap in training for essential industry and civilian pursuits has 
now become more and more acute. Unless some kind of in- 
telligent action is taken now, it will jeopardize not only the 
nation’s health, but also our economic and industrial recon- 
version and expansion in the postwar years. 


Education and Training for Veterans 


At the time of my last annual report, Public Law 346 (the 
GI bill) was in process of passage. As I pointed out in that 
report, the Council had from the first sought to give direc- 
tion to such legislation. On the basis of a referendum to 
500 colleges and universities, specific proposals were formu- 
lated and transmitted to appropriate committees of Con- 
gress. During the six weeks between the submission of my 
report and the passage of the bill, members of the Council 
staff and representatives of other school and university 
organizations cooperating with the Council, conferred with 
representatives of the veterans’ associations and of the Con- 
gressional committees. During the time that the bill was on 
the floor of the House, the constituent members of the Coun- 
cil, meeting in Washington, drafted specific resolutions for 
modifications in the legislation. Through this process many 
of the recommendations that the Council had consistently 
supported were incorporated in the act. 

Immediately after the passage of the act the executive com- 
mittee of the Committee on the Relationships of Higher Edu- 
cation to the Federal Government formulated a series of 
“suggested procedures in the administration of education for 
veterans under the GI bill,” which were submitted to General 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans Affairs. These recom- 
mendations included proposals for: the establishment of 
minimum standards for approval of institutions by the des- 
ignated state agencies; the appointment by the Veterans 
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Administration of a technical advisory committee on appro- 
priate compensation to educational institutions; and the des- 
ignation of a person selected on the basis of suggested edu- 
cational qualifications to assist the Veterans Administration 
in the administration of the educational provisions of the act. 
At the same time a letter was sent to the chief education officer 
in each state, emphasizing the serious responsibility that was 
placed upon him in the approval of institutions. 

Throughout the succeeding months, the Council has con- 
tinued its deep concern in the interpretation and administra- 
tion of the provisions of this act. It has assisted the national 
office of the Veterans Administration, at its request, in set- 
ting up administrative policies and procedures. It has urged 
state departments of education to accept seriously their re- 
sponsibility for determining which educational institutions 
within the state shall be approved for participation in the 
training of veterans under the GI bill. Through individual 
and group conferences with representatives of the Veterans 
Administration and through formal communications, the 
Council has consistently urged that the Veterans Administra- 
tion pay the cost of instruction to the institutions—a policy 
which we believe is in accord with the intent of the Congress. 
In all of these representations to the Veterans Administra- 
tion, the Council has had the full cooperation and support of 
member associations concerned with this problem. 

Several unfortunate inconsistencies still persist in adminis- 
trative policies regarding veterans’ education. One is the 
wide divergence in procedures under Public Laws 16 and 346. 
To some degree, this is inevitable due to the phraseology 
of the acts, but such differences in wording cannot justify the 
fact that the Veterans Administration is paying, for example, 
in many institutions a different amount for the instruction of 
two students in the same course, one amount under Public 
Law 16, another under Public Law 346. Another serious 
inconsistency is the differential that exists in payment to 
publicly controlled institutions as compared with payment to 
privately controlled schools and colleges. 
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Instead of immediately establishing the principle, stated in 
the law, of payment of fair and reasonable costs of instruc- 
tion, institutions have been compelled by regulations of the 
Veterans Administration to elect one of four alternatives: 
(1) the “established fees” which, in many public institutions 
are only incidental fees and do not include the cost of in- 
struction; (2) the nonresidence fee; (3) a maximum pro- 
vided for but not insisted upon as a national policy; and (4) 
an amount negotiated by contract. The failure of the Vet- 
erans Administration to establish a clear-cut national policy, 
recognizing that veterans’ education is a national and not a 
local responsibility, has made institutions subject to local pres- 
sures. Io avoid any possible criticism, many publicly con- 
trolled schools and colleges have accepted veterans at estab- 
lished fees so low as to force the state to bear the major 
share of the cost while a privately controlled institution in 
the same state collects up to $500 per year per man for the 
same service. Such inconsistencies should be eliminated either 
by administrative procedure or, if necessary, by changes in the 
legislation. 

On October 8, 1944, at the request of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the Council submitted interpretations of the GI 
bill dealing with: payment to part-time students and for short- 
term courses; the policy to be followed in accepting proof 
that the veteran’s education was interrupted (for men who 
had passed their 25th birthday at the time of induction) ; and 
definition of “‘an ordinary school year.” 

Almost from the passage of the act various amendments 
have been proposed. These have been under study by the 
Committee on Relationships and at its meeting on April 4 and 
5 of this year, definite action was taken on each of the amend- 
ments which were at that time before the 79th Congress. 
The action of the committee was transmitted by letter to the 
members of the appropriate committees of both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, and to the Veterans 
Administration. 


Some of these proposed amendments provide for liberaliza- 
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tion of the educational provisions of the bill without regard 
to the possible disservice that such liberalization may be to 
the veterans. An illustration is the proposed amendment, 
H. R. 2601, which would authorize the Veterans Administra- 
tion to pay the full established fees up to the present maxi- 
mum of $500 for any course of short, intensive training of 
less than 30 weeks in length (‘“‘an ordinary school year”). 
In the discussions it has been said that if the institution can 
provide an intensive course in six weeks and the tuition is 
$500, the Veterans Administration should pay the full amount 
of the tuition. Since schools operating for profit are ap- 
proved by state agencies, usually without inspection, and often 
without proper discrimination, such an amendment would sub- 
ject the veteran to high-powered salesmanship by representa- 
tives of these institutions. This amendment removes from the 
legislation the whole principle of maximum payment and with- 
out adequate state supervision opens the door for exploita- 
tion of the veterans unparalleled in history. 

An amendment which the committee strongly endorses is a 
modification of section 1505 of the act, which provides for 
the deduction of all payments under Public Law 346 from 
any later adjusted compensation enacted by the Congress. It 
is the judgment of the committee that payments to institutions 
for education and training under the act should not be de- 
ductible from a future possible “bonus,” since payments to 
hospitals for their services are not deductible. 

Two other acts passed by the 78th Congress providing edu- 
cation and training for veterans, Public Laws 16 and 113, 
have also been given serious consideration by the committee. 
These acts provide education and training for the disabled. 
With the rapid increase in casualties, the number of veterans 
in colleges and universities under these two acts is approach- 
ing the number under the GI bill. The committee has spe- 
cifically recommended that the same financial policy be fol- 
lowed in relation to institutions in the case of veterans under 
all of these acts. 


The number of veterans in colleges and universities through 
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the provisions of federal legislation is still less than 25,000. 
While this number is disappointing to those who anticipated 
a large influx of veterans as a result of such legislation, it is 
in another sense fortunate that the number of veterans has 
remained small. It has provided an unusual opportunity on 
the part of the veterans’ agencies to develop administrative 
policies and procedures; it has given institutions time to plan 
their policies and programs to be of maximum service to vet- 
erans; and it has given a “laboratory experience” through 
which to appraise potential amendments to the original act. 
This period has for the most part been wisely used and the 
period from now until the end of hostilities will give opportu- 
nity for such modifications of policies and procedures as will 
make it possible for both government and institutions to 
render maximum service when the larger numbers return fol- 
lowing final victory. 

During the year fifteen regular issues of the bulletin, 
Higher Education and National Defense, numbers 67 through 
81, including two special issues and two supplements, were 
published. The regular printing of each issue of the bulletin 
is now 8,500, of which approximately 1,000 copies are sent 
overseas to military personnel, enlisted personnel as well as 
education officers. Through the bulletin the Council has 
sought to maintain a continuous channel for the interpreta- 
tion of federal policies affecting higher education. - 


ACCREDITING PROCEDURES 


From the beginning of the war the Council has been espe- 
cially concerned with the matter of aiding schools and col- 
leges to deal realistically with the problem of counseling serv- 
ice men and women regarding their educational plans and pro- 
grams, and of evaluating the credentials of training and study 
which they present. ‘The first step taken in this area was to 
issue, with the endorsement and cooperation of various edu- 
cational and accrediting agencies, statements of policy for the 
guidance of institutions. These statements are summarized 
in my previous annual reports. As a means of aiding in- 
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stitutions to put these policies into effect further steps have 
been taken during the past year. The most important of 
these steps are summarized here. 


The Development of Information Forms for Counseling 
Service Men and Women 


In cooperation with representatives of the armed forces and 
the United States Armed Forces Institute, the Council has 
sought to provide a means by which colleges and universities 
could give educational counsel to present and prospective stu- 
dents while they are still in service. Such counseling is of 
very great importance in the light of the unprecedented edu- 
cational program planned by the armed forces for inactive 
theaters of operation. The period of waiting between the 
cessation of hostilities in a given theater and the return of 
men for demobilization will be months and for some perhaps 
a year or more. If this waiting time is to be used wisely, it 
is highly desirable that institutions give specific counsel through 
a tentative evaluation of credits and recommendations re- 
garding specific courses and fields of study. The armed 
forces have prepared USAFI Form 47, have made it available 
through education officers throughout the world, and have 
established procedures whereby the individual may supply the 
information, have it certified by his commanding officer, and 
sent directly to the educational institution in which the individ- 
ual wishes to enroll upon his return to civilian life. The form 
provides also for the institution to request USAFI to arrange 
for such examinations as the individual or the institution 
deems desirable. 

In an issue of the bulletin, Higher Education and National 
Defense (No. 74), a copy of this form was sent to registrars. 
The institutions were urged to contact those men and women 
in the armed forces who had expressed an interest in the in- 
stitution or who were former students, and to suggest to them 
that they fill out the forms and mail them to the school or col- 
lege of their choice. The Council has also cooperated with the 
armed forces in the revision of the discharge forms in order 
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that they would contain the necessary information regard- 
ing the individual’s previous educational experience and mili- 
tary experience to assist in the evaluation of credit for those 
who had not filled out Form 47 while in service. 


The Preparation of a Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services 


As a means of aiding schools and colleges in determining 
the appropriate recognition to be given not only for the off- 
duty educational programs provided by the Army and Navy, 
but also for the training programs in the several branches of 
the armed forces, a special project was set up under the aus- 
pices of the Council’s Committee on Accrediting Procedures, 
A. J. Brumbaugh, chairman, for the preparation of a 
manual that would contain precise descriptions of the specialist 
training courses, off-duty educational courses and programs, 
and the specialist jobs held by servicemen. This project has 
developed both in magnitude and in importance far beyond 
our original expectations. The scope of the Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services 
has been extended not only to include descriptions and evalua- 
tions of the service courses and service schools of the armed 
forces, and of the off-duty educational programs of the sev- 
eral branches of the services, but also to contain a description 
of the examinations prepared by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute with recommended norms for the examina- 
tions, recommendations as to the use of the examinations, 
and descriptions and recommendations of the training courses 
of the Maritime Service, and the posthostilities educational 
programs that are being established in centers abroad. 

The materials prepared by George P. Tuttle and his staff 
at the University of Illinois in 1944 amounted to approxi- 
mately 900 loose-leaf pages. We are printing a total of 
27,000 sets of these materials and have already received 
orders for more than 24,000 sets. Arrangements were made 
with Mr. Tuttle and his staff to continue the project until 
September 1, 1945. It is now anticipated that additional 
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time will be required to complete the work involved in the 
analysis of training programs and in the preparation of ap- 
propriate descriptive and evaluative statements. 

The point of view emphasized throughout the Guide is that 
‘it is more important to examine the individual’s competence 
than to review the courses he has taken as a basis for assign- 
ing credit.” The multiplicity of formal training courses, as 
well as the specialized nature of many of these courses, makes 
it virtually impossible, however, to prepare well validated 
examinations that will measure with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy the serviceman’s achievement. The Guide is an 
important means of aiding institutions to evaluate these spe- 
cialized courses in relation to their own curricula and to the 
educational objectives of the veterans who apply for credit. 
The Guide will also be a means of maintaining a reasonable 
degree of consistency among institutions as to the type and 
amount of credit which they grant. The description of the 
training courses and programs in specialized vocational fields 
will, furthermore, be of help to employers in evaluating the 
competence of veterans who apply for jobs in fields requiring 
specialized training. 

As was previously reported, this project was originally 
underwritten by contributions from nineteen of the regional 
and national accrediting and educational associations. The 
funds thus provided were adequate to pay for the services 
of the technical staff, but the amount was not large enough 
to cover the actual cost of printing and distribution of the 
materials. It was necessary, therefore, to set a subscription 
rate of $2.00 for the materials prepared in 1944. Since the 
contributions made by the national and regional associations 
have been exhausted, and since no other funds for under- 
writing the project were available, the subscription rate for 
the materials prepared in 1945 has been set at $3.00. If the 
number of subscriptions in 1945 is comparable to those re- 
ceived in 1944, it will be possible to carry the project to com- 
pletion on the basis of the returns from the 1945 subscriptions. 

The Council has received many communications stating that 
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the Guide has proved to be of great value. The preparation 
of the Guide is an excellent illustration of effective coopera- 
tion on the part of educational institutions and associations in 
an endeavor to solve an important educational problem of a 
national character. 


The Preparation of a Guide to Colleges, Universities, and 
Professional Schools 


In the fall of 1944, conferences with representatives of 
the armed forces and with representatives of colleges, univer- 
sities, and professional schools disclosed the need for infor- 
mation concerning colleges and universities which could be 
used by the educational officers who counsel men and women 
in the armed services. The first step in supplying this infor- 
mation was to reprint 12,000 copies of the 1940 edition of 
American Universities and Colleges. Since this volume is 
not completely up to date, and since it includes only accredited 
institutions, it was decided to publish a supplementary volume 
providing information on all institutions listed in the Edu- 
cational Directory 1944-45 of the Office of Education. The 
new volume, scheduled for publication in October, has been 
given the title, 4 Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Profes- 
sional Schools in the United States. It is edited by Carter V. 
Good at the University of Cincinnati. 

The data to be included in this volume are being secured 
by the use of a carefully prepared questionnaire covering the 
type, size, and location of the institution, the calendar, pol- 
icies regarding admission of veterans, special plans for the 
instruction of veterans, the curricula and departments or areas 
of specialization, costs, health services, housing arrangements, 
vocational advisory services, student aid, recreational pro- 
gram and physical education, and special rules and regulations 
affecting the veteran. These materials will be presented in 
tabular form and will be organized in terms of the curricula 
and programs offered by the institutions. Junior colleges, 
four-year colleges, teachers’ colleges, and normal schools will 
be included in one section because their curricula are in many 
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respects similar in nature. Information concerning the pro- 
fessional schools will be included in a separate section under 
appropriate categories. One section, for example, will be 
devoted to medical schools, another to law schools, and so on. 

It is our belief that the volume will be of use to counseling 
officers in civilian institutions as well as to those in the armed 
services. 


EDITORIAL STAFF FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 
INSTITUTE 


One of the most interesting services which the Council has 
rendered to the armed forces during the last two years has 
been the sponsorship of the editorial staff for the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. Under contract with the War 
Department, the Council has set up a staff in Washington to 
bring together the teaching materials necessary for the ex- 
tensive educational program throughout the world. The 
Army has indicated to our staff the type of materials required 
for off-duty education and for the Army Education Program 
which follows the end of hostilities in Europe. In selecting 
and editing these books, the Council has had the full coopera- 
tion of government agencies, authors, publishers, and teach- 
ers and administrators in schools and colleges. 

These materials have been printed for the government in 
almost unbelievable quantities. During the present year 
more than 18 million copies of education manuals—text- 
books at all levels—have been delivered or are on order. On 
March 31, 1945 the formal enrollments through USAFI and 
its branches for Army and Navy were 517,103. Thousands 
of other soldiers, sailors, and marines are using these mate- 
rials in group classes or for informal study. This is indeed 
evidence of the interest which the men and women in our 
armed forces have in education. 

Although few civilian educators have seen the reprints of 
standards texts, self-teaching books, correspondence courses, 
course outlines, etc., which are being used in the military 
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programs, I believe that they would be impressed with the 
extent and quality of the materials. 

During the past year, the continuing work of the staff 
under the Council’s contract has been carrying through to 
completion the publication of self-teaching texts, reprints of 
high school and college texts, and new materials developed 
on recommendations of the Council’s Committee on a Design 
for General Education. In addition, there have been continu- 
ing projects on the Spoken Language series and music books. 
Since May 1, 1944 the staff has had supervision of several 
new projects. These include the Literacy Training Program, 
reprints especially for the Army Education Program, Course 
Outlines, Correspondence Courses, Small Business Series, and 
miscellaneous projects. 

The self-teaching projects included 75 books for 52 sepa- 
rate courses, of which all but six have been published. The 
reprints of standard high school and college textbooks have 
all been completed with one exception. In May 1944 the 
staff was asked to survey fields of vocational agriculture, 
trades and technical education, and business education. 
This survey resulted in the reprinting of 55 education man- 
uals, covering 44 courses, primarily for use in the Army Edu- 
cation Program. This survey was made through vocational 
schools and specialists, agricultural schools and specialists, 
and business schools and specialists. All but one of these 
education manuals have been published. 

Since June 1944 the staff has been editing instructors’ 
course outlines developed for the Army Education Program. 
Of 205 course outlines, five have not yet been received from 
the course compilers. With few exceptions, all others have 
been delivered to Army Education Branch for publication. 

The spoken language courses were developed by the edi- 
torial staff in cooperation with the Language Unit of Army 
Education Branch. Textbook authors assisted the staff in 
the preparation of four language courses, of which the pub- 
lication of French and Italian has been finished, leaving Por- 
tuguese and Spanish to be published fairly soon. The remain- 
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ing courses have been entrusted to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, who continue to work directly with the 
Language Unit of Army Education Branch. 

Two courses in music have been developed under the 
supervision of the staff with the cooperation of the Music 
Committee of the Joint Army and Navy Committee on Wel- 
fare and Recreation. How to Sing and Read Music, with 
its accompanying records prepared at the Music Recording 
Laboratory of the Library of Congress, was published last 
fall. How to Listen to Music is being similarly developed 
with the cooperation of Professor Roy Welch of Princeton 
University. The records are in the process of preparation. 

On November 1, 1944 the staff was asked by Army Edu- 
cation Branch to supervise the preparation of sixty corre- 
spondence course syllabi to accompany education manuals. 
Names of course compilers were secured from publishers or 
authors of the books concerned, and work started. As of this 
date, nineteen finished manuscripts have been submitted for 
publication. It is expected that the project will be completed 
by the first of September 1945. 

In May 1944 the staff was asked to take over the editorial 
supervision of a series of twenty books on the operation of 
various small businesses developed by the Department of 
Commerce. Nineteen manuscripts were to be prepared by 
the Department of Commerce, and one commercial publisher 
was asked to make a reprint of a previously published text. 
The series, two volumes of which are ready, includes manuals 
of establishing and operating such businesses as a metal work- 
ing shop, grocery store, automobile repair shop, retaii bakery, 
beauty shop, real estate and insurance business, shoe repair 
shop, and others. The Department of Commerce will issue 
civilian editions of these books. 

In addition to the continuing and new projects noted above, 
the staff has been called upon frequently by Army Education 
Branch to act in an advisory capacity. These requests have 
been in the nature of surveys of recommended materials for 
special courses and reference libraries. The staff has assisted 
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the Graphic Aids Section in its development of graphic mate- 
rials for use in the Army Education Program. The staff has 
also acted as a reviewing agency for the end-of-course tests 
developed by Army Education Branch. 

In the summer of 1944, the staff was asked to supervise 
the preparation of materials for use in the Literacy Training 
Program under the Army Education Program. These mate- 
rials were prepared by Major Paul Witty of Army Edu- 
cation Branch, and John B. Clark of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The materials consisting of an arithmetic workbook, 
reading text, workbook, teacher’s manual, and flash cards, 
were all published during the fall of 1944. 

The staff was asked to implement courses proposed by the 
Council’s Committee on a Design for General Education for 
Members of the Armed Forces. This meant the preparation 
of a considerable number of new self-teaching materials, usu- 
ally in the form of study guides to accompany reprints of 
standard texts. In one case, the course in philosophy, en- 
tirely new self-teaching courses were developed. All mate- 
rials implementing the McConnell committee recommenda- 
tions were prepared by college specialists recommended by 
the committee, and submitted to competent educational au- 
thorities for review. As a result, the staff was unable to 
recommend the publication of the materials developed in the 
fields of international relations, oral and written communica- 
tion, marriage and the family, and vocational guidance. All 
of these projects were dropped although the vocational guid- 
ance work was afterwards developed under the supervision 
of Army Education Branch. Of the study guides prepared 
for this program, those for physical science, American insti- 
tutions, problems of American life, and appreciation of art, 
as well as the philosophy which was written de novo, have 
not yet been published. 

Russell F. Neale, on leave from the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, assumed directorship of the editorial staff of the 
Armed Forces Institute on the first of June 1944, replacing 
William E. Spaulding, who returned to Houghton Mifflin 
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Company. Mr. Neale resigned on January 15, 1945, to be- 
come president of the Pitman Publishing Corporation, and 
W. L. Parker became director. Mr. Parker resigned on 
February 15, 1945, the directorship being assumed, on a part- 
time basis, by Donald J. Shank of the Council staff. 


SURPLUS WAR PROPERTY 


The problem of surplus war property is of vital impor- 
tance to educational institutions. Surpluses are mounting 
rapidly and it has been estimated that civilian-type goods ap- 
proximating ten billion dollars in value will be disposed of 
in the domestic market. Accessibility to surpluses can be of 
very great assistance to education in its postwar program of 
improvement and expansion as well as in its current activities. 

The Baruch-Hancock report published in February 1944 
included the recommendation that an administrator of surplus 
properties be appointed to deal with the many problems aris- 
ing out of surpluses. In accordance with this recommenda- 
tion and pending legislation by Congress, the President, by 
Executive Order No. 9425, appointed a Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administrator who issued basic regulations governing the 
disposal of surpluses and designated certain federal agencies 
as disposal agencies. 

Early in March 1944, a conference of approximately thirty 
national educational and lay organizations was held under 
the sponsorship of the Office of Education to discuss 
this problem. Recommendations were made urging legisla- 
tors to consider the needs of education in the distribution of 
surpluses. At a meeting on March 20, recommendations deal- 
ing with priorities and methods of allocation of surplus prop- 
erty were made and later submitted to the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administrator. 

Following the conference of March 20, the Commissioner 
of Education, at the suggestion of the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administrator, appointed an Advisory Committee rep- 
resentative of all levels of education to work with the Office 
of Education and the Surplus War Property Administrator 
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in the formulating of policies and procedures. The Council 
is represented on this committee by J. Harold Goldthorpe of 
the Council staff. A small working committee was designated 
to maintain close liaison with the Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministrator and later the Surplus Property Board. 

On April 6 the Council sponsored a conference to give 
further consideration to this matter. The recommendations 
agreed upon at this conference were published in a special 
issue of Higher Education and National Defense dated June 
5, 1944. Particular emphasis was placed on equal treatment 
of tax-supported and privately-controlled, tax-exempt insti- 
tutions. 

In September Congress enacted Public Law 457, Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, under which a Surplus Property Board 
of three members was established. The fact that Congress 
took cognizance of the recommendations of the Council and 
other organizations is evidenced in the provisions of section 
13 of the act. This section states that “the Board shall pro- 
scribe regulations for the disposition of surplus property to 
States and their political subdivisions and instrumentalities, 
and to tax-supported and non-profit institutions, and shall 
determine on the basis of need what transfers shall be made.” 
It further states that the Board, in formulating regulations, 
shall provide ‘‘to the extent feasible” : 


A. That surplus property that is appropriate for school, classroom 
and other educational use may be sold or leased to tax-sup- 
ported educational institutions and to other non-profit educa- 
tional institutions which have been held exempt from taxation 
under section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

B. That, in fixing the sale or lease value of surplus property, “the 
Board shall take into consideration any benefit which has ac- 
crued or may accrue to the United States from the use of such 
property” by educational institutions. 

C. That surplus property shall be disposed of so as to afford non- 
profit or tax-supported educational institutions “an opportunity 
to fulfill, in the public interest, their legitimate needs.” 

D. That any property determined to have no commercial value 
may be donated to educational! institutions. 
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Since the passage of the act, the Office of Education Ad- 
visory Committee has submitted two reports to the Sur- 
plus Property Board. Pertinent sections of these reports 
were published in Surplus Property Newsletter, No. 2, issued 
by the Council. The Board has indicated its desire to co- 
operate actively with the Office of Education. On March 
19, 1945 Mr. Gillette, chairman of the Board, addressed a 
letter to Paul V. McNutt, head of the Federal Security 
Agency, which consists of the Office of Education and the 
Public Health Service, in which he requested that the agency 
assist the Board in carrying out the provisions of section 13 
of the act through the performance of certain functions, 
mainly in supplying information to eligible institutions, en- 
couraging them to ascertain their needs, establishing criteria 
to be used in determining estimates of need, and approving 
applications for the purchase of surplus property, and collect- 
ing and summarizing data generally helpful to the Board. 
Funds will be made available to the Office of Education for 
this purpose but definite plans have not as yet been announced. 

In order to assist colleges and universities by providing 
current information with respect to the surplus disposal pro- 
gram, the Council and the Educational Buyers Association 
have joined in a cooperative enterprise to issue the Surplus 
Property Newsletter to which I referred previously. Bert C. 
Ahrens, executive secretary of the Association, was authorized 
by his executive committee to devote approximately one-half 
of his time, for a period of three months, to work on this 
complex problem. The Newsletter is sent to presidents and 
business officers of all colleges and universities as well as to 
state superintendents of education, state library extension di- 
rectors, and superintendents and city librarians in cities of 
100,000 or more population. It supplies up-to-date infor- 
mation relative to the policies and regulations of the Surplus 
Property Board as they affect education. Wherever practical, 
specific buying opportunities are suggested. Members of the 
Council staff and the officers of the Educational Buyers As- 
sociation are now evaluating developments in this field to 
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determine the most effective means of coordination of effort 
in assembling and distributing information and in giving di- 
rection to the development of policies. 

Changes in administration of the government agency and 
other factors have caused delay. But the next six months 
are expected to be most important in the development of the 
surplus property disposal program of the government. It is 
understood that the law will be revised in some particulars 
in the direction of simplification of administration. Official 
and influential unofficial attitudes in Washington have been 
sympathetic to the idea of using surpluses to assist education. 
It is hoped that, when surpluses become available in the great 
quantities predicted, these attitudes will have been reflected 
in workable policies and regulations. 


EDUCATION OF WAR PRISONERS 


About a year ago the Council was approached by repre- 
sentatives of the International Red Cross Committee, the 
War Prisoners Aid of the World Committee of the YMCA, 
and the National Catholic Welfare Conference for assistance 
in developing an educational program for war prisoners in 
this country. After conferences with officers of the staff of 
the Provost Marshal General, the Council created a Com- 
mittee on the Education of War Prisoners with George B. 
Zehmer of the University of Virginia as chairman. Two con- 
ferences have been held and many of the committee members 
have visited prisoner of war camps. 

Under the terms of the Geneva Convention, the retaining 
power agrees to permit educational opportunities for prison- 
ers. The Council’s committee, therefore, sent invitations to a 
number of colleges and universities, asking them to establish 
educational relationships with neighboring camps. In general, 
this has involved assistance in buying or borrowing educational 
materials for programs already under way in the camps. In 
some cases arrangements have been made for correspondence 
courses. 


Although the Council has worked primarily with camps in 
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this country, we believe that this effort has influenced the 
treatment of United States prisoners in Germany. Evidence 
is available that supplies of books and teaching materials 
reached many of the camps in which our men were held. I 
recently had the pleasant experience of examining the school 
records of one camp of United States prisoners near Berlin. 
An enterprising young officer had set up a school which, in its 
handwritten catalogue, recorded the regulations of the school, 
class schedule, and the academic background of the faculty. 
This school operated only two months when the prisoners were 
liberated. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


The Council is now engaged in a very extensive program of 
activities and studies in the field of international education and 
cultural relations, partly through funds made available by the 
United States Government and the remainder from various 
other sources. Several of these projects are organized under 
special committees whose activities will be described later in 
this section. Others have been undertaken under the auspices 
of the Council’s general Committee on International Educa- 
tion and Cultural Relations, Herman B. Wells, chairman. 

In view of the mounting interest in this country in the pro- 
posed international office of education and cultural affairs, the 
Council secured the assistance of I. L. Kandel in writing an 
excellent report for the State Department entitled United 
States Activities in International Cultural Relations. This 
report is now in press and will be distributed by the Council. 

Also the Council secured 250 copies of the English transla- 
tion of P. Rossello’s book, Forerunners of the International 
Bureau of Education, for distribution to interested persons in 
the United States. Dr. Rossello has served for a number of 
years as assistant director of the International Bureau of 
Education in Geneva. 

These and other activities, including Walter M. Kotschnig’s 
article in THE EDUCATIONAL REcorD for July 1944, have 
aided interested persons to consider the problem of a possible 
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future international office of education and cultural activities. 
Both the International Bureau of Education in Geneva and the 
International Commission on Intellectual Cooperation, with 
its executive branch, the International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation in Paris, performed noteworthy but necessarily 
limited service in the period between the two world wars. 
Moreover, during the present war, the Bureau carried on a 
very useful service among war prisoners in Europe and the 
liberation of France will undoubtedly permit the Institute 
once more to resume its activities in Paris. 

Nevertheless it is now clear that a new and thoroughly com- 
prehensive organization with adequate facilities is needed as 
a great stabilizing influence in the postwar period. ‘Educa- 
tional,” “cultural,” and “intellectual’’ activities in the interna- 
tional field are, after all, aspects of a single inclusive field of 
effort and should not be carried on by two or more related but 
somewhat competing international organizations. 

It is, therefore, gratifying that the United States State De- 
partment a year ago sent a delegation to London to confer 
with the Ministers of Education in a number of allied 
countries with a view to the possible establishment of an inter- 
national organization in the field of educational and cultural 
relations. Since that time the State Department has aided in 
promoting the consideration of this very worthy objective. In 
the development of such an organization I trust that the func- 
tion of the rehabilitation of school plants and other educa- 
tional facilities, important as they are, will not be allowed to 
overshadow the even more basic and long-time needs of inter- 
national cooperation in educational and cultural matters. 
International understanding is as necessary to peaceful and 
successful international relations as education is to the success- 
ful conduct of local and national government here at home. I 
hope that events so shape themselves that the nations of the 
world may make a large investment in this form of insurance 
against future wars. 

In this connection it is interesting but disconcerting to note 
that in the recent proposals for a world organization agreed 
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upon by Great Britain, Soviet Russia, and the United States 
at Dumbarton Oaks there is no mention of international edu- 
cation or cultural relations. To be sure, in the proposed inter- 
national charter, there are vague phrases providing for inter- 
national activities of an economic and social character under 
a subsidiary organization known as the Economic and Social 
Council. Thus we seem about to commit the same funda- 
mental mistake as characterized the Covenant of the League 
of Nations in not making specific provision for international 
activities in the field of education and cultural cooperation. 
With this situation in mind I am happy to state that the 
Executive Committee, after a canvass of the constituent organ- 
izations belonging to the Council, passed the following resolu- 
tion which was transmitted to the American delegation now 
participating in the international conference at San Francisco: 


In accordance with opinions expressed in ballots from representatives 
of 59 constituent organizations belonging to the American Council of 
Education, the Executive Committee of the Council, meeting in Wash- 
ington May 4, 1945 strongly urges the American delegation at the San 
Francisco Conference to support specific provisions for an international 
office of education and cultural relations as an integral part of an inter- 
national organization. Provision for this office will give due recogni- 
tion both to the importance of cultural interchange in the maintenance 
of world peace and to the role of education in promoting the inter- 
change. It will, moreover, avoid the great confusion which for twenty 
years prior to the outbreak of the present war has resulted from the 
division between two international organizations of responsibilities for 
the closely related fields of education and intellectual cooperation. 


The American Council on Education was honored by the 
State Department in being designated as one of the forty-two 
national organizations to send consultants to the United Na- 
tions Conference at San Francisco. Chairman Wells, Howard 
E. Wilson, the secretary of the Committee on International 
Education and Cultural Relations, Helen C. Hurley of our 
staff, and I will represent the Council at the Conference. Carl 
H. Milam of the American Library Association will join our 
group later. I assure you that our consultants at San 
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Francisco will faithfully represent the point of view outlined 
in the above resolution and help, in cooperation with the other 
consultants, to secure if possible appropriate recognition of 
educational and cultural cooperation in the forthcoming char- 
ter for the United Nations organization. 


EDUCATION IN THE ARABIC-SPEAKING COUNTRIES OF THE 
NEAR EAST 


The American Council on Education recently made arrange- 
ments through financial assistance from the Department of 
State, Division of Cultural Cooperation, to study the pro- 
visions for education in the Arabic-speaking countries of the 
Near East. Work will begin with the arrival of the director, 
Roderic D. Matthews, on the field shortly after May 1, 1945. 
Matta Akrawi, on leave from High Teachers’ Training Col- 
lege, Bagdad, has been invited to join the staff. The countries 
to be studied are Egypt, Palestine, Trans-Jordan, Iraq, Leba- 
non, and Syria. Field work is expected to be completed by 
September 1, 1946 and a report will be published in English 
and in Arabic. A conference of twenty-five persons interested 
and experienced in education in this area was held on April 11, 
1945 in Washington, to consider the general aspects of the 
study and to give the members of the survey staff the benefit 
of their advice and experience in this interesting and increas- 
ingly important area of the world. 

The survey is an example of the many ways in which the 
whole world can benefit from an exchange of information 
about the character and facilities for education in any part of 
the globe. As a result of the study, the educational needs of 
those countries should be more apparent to themselves while 
other nations will benefit from a description of the contribu- 
tions which these old but less known parts of the world are 
making to educational thought and practice. 


Governmental Policies 


The international activities of an educational nature en- 
gaged in by the Council through contracts with the Office of 
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the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and with the Di- 
vision of Cultural Cooperation of the State Department are 
of course only a portion of the total program of cultural and 
educational cooperation in which these two federal agencies 
have been engaging, largely with Latin American countries. 
It seems likely, however, that legislation authorizing the ex- 
tension of the program to other parts of the world will be 
considered by Congress in the early future. In the meantime 
limited funds have been made available from general appro- 
priations to meet especially pressing needs in this area in other 
than Latin American countries. 

From the beginning, the Coordinator’s Office and the State 
Department have been faced with the question of the extent 
to which they would endeavor to operate these international 
activities directly or whether it might not prove wiser to farm 
them out by contract to certain voluntary organizations which 
for years have borne the brunt of activities in this field and 
which should, therefore, be in an especially good position to 
undertake them. 

Both the Coordinator’s Office and the State Department 
have as a matter of fact pursued both policies, and will prob- 
ably continue to do so. Naturally, however, there will always 
be a strong temptation, and perhaps insistence from certain 
quarters, for the governmental agencies with increasing experi- 
ence to take over the administration of these programs com- 
pletely. There are, however, strong reasons why a considerable 
portion of these activities should continue to be carried on by 
national voluntary organizations, such as the American 
Library Association, the Institute of International Education, 
and the American Council on Education. After considering 
the matter at length the representatives of the major organ- 
izations, including the Council, which have so far been in- 
volved in this program submitted a statement to the Division 
of Cultural Cooperation of the State Department in May, 
1945 which contained the following recommendations: 


They strongly recommend that, in the operation of any Government- 
supported program of international cultural relations, recourse should 
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be had so far as possible to non-governmental agencies, non-commercial 
in character, representative of American interests in their respective 
fields, whose objectives are purely educational, scholarly, and scientific, 
and whose experience qualifies them to serve the Government within 
their respective fields of activity. 

They point out that the organizations which they represent are rec- 
ognized in the United States and in other countries as representative 
of their respective areas of interest on a national scale, and that they 
have had continuous experience in the promotion of international in- 
tellectual and cultural relations for more than a quarter of a century. 
They also point out that they have had experience in conducting cul- 
tural relations operations in the inter-American area on behalf of Gov- 
ernment agencies, through the expenditure of Government funds. 


Lying back of these recommendations is also the feeling 
widely held that in this country the administration of educa- 
tional activities, even when supported by the federal govern- 
ment, should be dispersed and that we should not pursue 
policies in the field of international educational and cultural 
cooperation which open us to the charge that these activities 
are conducted for political or diplomatic ends. 

I am glad to say that these considerations have been re- 
ceived most sympathetically both in the Coordinator’s Office 
and at the State Department. I hope that nothing occurs 
to modify the present policy of conducting these activities 
largely in cooperation with national voluntary agencies which 
are so vitally interested in the program. 


IV. CoMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES 


The Council now has more than thirty standing commis- 
sions and committees responsible for consideration of a 
variety of educational issues. In recent years the increase in 
number of these committees has been discussed seriously by 
the Executive Committee. Some people have felt that the 
organization of the Council should be streamlined, so that all 
activities would clear through a smaller number of committees 
dealing with large areas of educational interest. There is 
much to be said for this argument. However, there are dif- 
ficulties in applying such a principle to the Council structure. 
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The financial resources which are available for the study of 
any one problem may be much greater than those available 
for another problem of equal importance. As a result, the 
Council has tended toward the establishment of advisory or 
operating committees to supervise most new projects. This 
procedure has the advantage of drawing an increasing number 
of men and women throughout the country into active par- 
ticipation in the Council’s program. The Executive Com- 
mittee and the central staff serve as integrating forces for 
these several groups. 

We have, however, made some progress in centralizing 
responsibilities in certain areas. ~The Committee on Interna- 
tional Education and Cultural Relations, for example, reviews 
our numerous activities in this field. The Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance has several important subcom- 
mittees dealing with evaluation projects. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


According to plan the Commission on Teacher Education, 
established in 1938, was discharged on September 1, 1944. 
Its field programs had been concluded some time previously 
and its program of publication was well on the way to ful- 
fillment. Already at the time of my previous annual report 
the first two of a series of eight reports from the Commission 
were in print. These were Teachers for our Times, a state- 
ment prepared by the director, Karl W. Bigelow, and Evalua- 
tion in Teacher Education, by Maurice E. Troyer and C. 
Robert Pace. Since then two further reports by staff mem- 
bers, Teacher Education in Service, by Charles E. Prall and C. 
Leslie Cushman, and The College and Teacher Education, by 
W. Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis, and Helen E. Davis, 
have appeared. Three additional books of the same category 
are now in press: Helping Teachers Understand Children, by 
the staff of the Division of Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel, Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs, by Ernest V. 
Hollis, and State Programs for the Improvement of Teacher 
Education, by Charles E. Prall. ‘The Commission’s own final 
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report, which is being prepared by Dr. Bigelow, will also 
appear during the coming year. The reception accorded the 
volumes already published for the Commission supports the 
conviction that the series will constitute an exceedingly im- 
portant contribution to the literature of teacher education. 

During the period covered by this annual report the Com- 
mission actually devoted most of its energies to the completion 
of its manuscripts. But it also shared with the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges in sponsoring a second school 
for executives, held at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, during 
ten days last August. This significant conference was attended 
by 126 teachers-college presidents and deans from all over the 
United States, together with 47 university deans, state educa- 
tion department officers, school superintendents, secondary- 
school principals, and the like. Seventeen members of the 
Commission and its staff also participated as well as 14 other 
consultants and speakers. The subsequent decision of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges to hold such 
schools for executives biennially in the future is one example 
of the way in which enterprises with which the Commission 
was associated are being carried on after its own discon- 
tinuance. 

But there are other evidences of this gratifying tendency. 
It can again be reported that the majority of state-wide co- 
operative programs in teacher education with which the Com- 
mission was associated have continued active. The program 
in child growth and development taken over by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has been further extended into the field. And 
many persons—Commission members, staff members, repre- 
sentatives of the institutions in the field program, and others 
—have through speeches, consultant services, and work in 
their own situations gone on spreading the influence of the 
Commission’s program. 

Despite all these efforts, however, it seemed to both the 
Commission and the Council desirable that some formal plan 
should be adopted for calling continued attention to the Com- 
mission’s publications and encouraging study of its findings. 
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Accordingly a Committee on Teacher Education has been 
created by the Council to carry on during the immediate future 
further implementation of the Commission’s work. This 
committee consists of E. S. Evenden, chairman, and several 
additional persons, most of whom were formerly members of 
the Commission. Funds for committee use have been provided 
through an extension, by the General Education Board, of 
part of the balance left by the Commission and through an 
allocation from the sum created by the sale of Commission 
publications. Thus it has been possible to plan a budget for 
two years from September 1, 1944. The committee has ap- 
pointed L. D. Haskew as its executive secretary. Dr. Haskew, 
on leave from his duties as coordinator of teacher education 
at Emory University, is making his headquarters at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

It is scarcely possible in brief space to make an evaluation 
of the work of the Commission on Teacher Education which, 
among the Council’s many projects during the past ten years, 
is second only in size and importance to the American Youth 
Commission. The Teacher Education Commission was a 
cooperative project, enlisting the active assistance of a large 
number of teacher-education institutions and school systems. 
Thus from the beginning it conceived of teacher education as 
a continuing process from pre-service education throughout 
the whole of in-service teaching experience. Such a concep- 
tion was found to magnify the significance of in-service teacher 
education without in any way detracting from the importance 
of the pre-service period. 

By this process it also committed itself to study those prob- 
lems of teacher education which the higher institutions and 
the school systems themselves found to be of primary interest 
and importance. The Commission’s findings, therefore, are 
based on the actual day-to-day experience of these cooperating 
centers. 

It is natural that under these circumstances the Commission 
and especially the staff, realizing the variety of circumstances 
which surround the same types of problem in different places, 
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should place great emphasis upon the process of cooperative 
study itself. It is a source of great satisfaction, therefore, 
that so many of the centers of cooperation have continued 
their studies. Certainly the spirit, the methods, and the con- 
clusions of the Commission on Teacher Education have per- 
meated the field of teacher education in such a manner and 
degree as to leave a deep and lasting imprint on the field. For 
this contribution the Council is greatly indebted to the direc- 
tor of the project, Karl W. Bigelow, the other members of 
the staff, and to the members of the Commission. 


THE COUNCIL ON COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


The Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education is made 
up of official delegates from fifteen national and regional as- 
sociations interested in the improvement of teacher education, 
both pre-service and in-service. It has continued to encourage 
plans whereby two or more of its member organizations might 
profitably carry on projects together. It has also assisted the 
Commission and the Committee on Teacher Education in their 
work of implementation. 

The most important development for the Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education during the past year has been 
the establishment of a college study in intergroup relations. 
A small and carefully selected group of colleges and univer- 
sities where teachers are prepared is intensively participating 
in this project, the purpose of which is to increase the ability 
of graduates to deal wisely with school problems relating to 
cultural, racial, religious, and class differences. Consultant 
services are being provided for these institutions, and a work- 
shop designed especially, though not exclusively, for their 
representatives will be held in the summer of 1945. 

This venture is made possible through a grant from the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. It is under the 
immediate direction of Lloyd Allen Cook, on leave from his 
professorship of sociology at Ohio State University. 

The annual meeting of the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education was held in Chicago on February of this 
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year. Asin 1943 and 1944 a majority of the member organ- 
izations simultaneously held meetings of their executive and 
similar committees. Thus attendance at the Council’s three 
general meetings considerably exceeded that accounted for by 
the delegates alone. These meetings were devoted to presen- 
tations and discussions bearing on problems of intergroup re- 
lations and of the college study therein about to be launched. 

At its business meeting the Council on Cooperation elected 
Karl W. Bigelow as chairman for 1945-46. 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 
AND TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


On April 26 and 27, 1945 the Council held a conference on 
the preparation of faculty members for junior colleges and 
technical institutes. This conference grew out of two special 
studies on the preparation of junior-college teachers that were 
made recently; one by Lennox Grey of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; the other by the Committee on Prepara- 
tion of Instructors of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, David B. Pugh, the Pennsylvania State College, chair- 
man. Both of these studies brought into clear focus several 
issues of special importance relating to the preparation of 
junior-college teachers. Because these issues as they bear on 
postwar educational development affect not only the junior 
colleges but also the universities which in their graduate pro- 
grams prepare teachers for junior colleges, the Council felt 
that it should arrange for this conference. 

The conference was attended by twenty-three representa- 
tives of junior colleges, technical institutes, and universities, 
and by a representative of the General Education Board. The 
discussions of the conference dealt with postwar expansion of 
junior colleges and technical institutes, the types of prepara- 
tion which teachers in these institutions should have, what 
some graduate institutions have done in the preparation of 
teachers for junior colleges and technical institutes, provisions 
for in-service training of faculty members in junior colleges 
and technical institutes, and recommendations for the coopera- 
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tion of junior colleges and graduate schools in the develop- 
ment of suitable programs for the preparation of junior- 
college teachers. 

A report of the conference will be published by the Council, 
and a continuing committee will be appointed to devise ways 
and means of carrying into effect the recommendations made 
by the conference. 

Such a committee, as the conference amply demonstrated, 
will have a significant task. The field of teacher education is 
now well recognized and established in elementary and sec- 
ondary education. There the recognition of need for such 
specialized preparation seems to end, largely because the 
higher institutions which themselves generally engage in 
teacher education for the secondary or the elementary schools, 
or both, have to date recognized little if any need for special 
preparation to teach in college. And yet it is now often 
asserted that the first two years of work beyond the high 
school period are at least as closely related to the field of sec- 
ondary education as they are to the fields of higher education. 
In California indeed the junior colleges are considered as being 
in the area of secondary education. 

In any case, there seems ample reason for specialized train- 
ing for teaching in junior colleges. The teacher of students at 
this level needs to know something about the psychologic 
make-up of seventeen-, eighteen-, and nineteen-year-old youth 
as well as the teacher of seven-, eight-, and nine-year-old young- 
sters. He needs to know a good deal about the development 
of secondary and higher education, with special reference to 
the growth of junior colleges. He needs to be a student of 
educational problems at his level of teaching. All these and 
more are fit subjects to be considered in the preparation of 
teachers in junior colleges and technical institutes. As these 
educational units continue to grow in importance, the need for 
properly prepared members of the faculty will become more 
and more evident. I trust that the new Council committee 
may make a noteworthy contribution to this emerging field 
of teacher education. 
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YOUTH PROBLEMS 


The impact on various social institutions of the proposals 
for a year of compulsory military training during peacetime 
has been the chief concern of the Committee on Youth Prob- 
lems during the past year. The committee, under the chair- 
manship of Henry I. Harriman, has met several times and has 
sponsored four major undertakings related to conscription. 

Early in the committee’s discussions it was discovered that 
little information was available in this country regarding the 
experiences with conscription in various foreign nations. The 
committee, therefore, secured the services of George Fort 
Milton, historian and newspaper editor, to prepare a concise 
analysis of the effects of compulsory military training on 
France, Germany, Russia, Japan, Switzerland, and Sweden. 
The material most relevant to the consideration of this prob- 
lem by the United States seems to be that on France, Germany, 
and Russia, and the report will deal primarily with the de- 
velopments in those countries. I regret to say that Mr. Mil- 
ton has been unable to locate many data which point out the 
social effects of conscription. 

To supplement this report, the Committee on Youth Prob- 
lems is sponsoring the preparation of three short documents 
dealing with arguments for conscription that have particular 
reference to education. As you know, many ardent supporters 
of conscription have advanced the idea that our adoption of 
universal military training will benefit the nation by improving 
the (1) health, (2) vocational training, and (3) citizenship 
of young men. We have asked C. H. McCloy, Division of 
Physical Education, State University of lowa; John A. Mc- 
Carthy, Vocational Division, New Jersey Department of 
Public Instruction; and Paul R. Anderson of the Council staff 
to evaluate the arguments on these three questions and to 
prepare statements regarding the responsibilities and con- 
tributions of education in each area. 

The third major activity of this committee was the prepara- 
tion of a petition to the late President Roosevelt. On Novem- 
ber 20, 1944, the following petition was sent to the President: 
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Mr. President: 


Within recent months, the high command of both the Army and 
Navy have recommended to the Congress and to the people immediate 
action providing for one year of compulsory military training for the 
male youth of the land in time of peace. In their proposals, the leaders 
of the armed forces state that one year of compulsory military training 
is required for the national security. Obviously, when and if this 
point is demonstrated, we and all other citizens shall join in asking for 
enactment of such a measure. 

We submit, however, that the people of this nation have not yet 
seriously considered the total implications for peacetime life of the pro- 
posals for compulsory military training. Only fragmentary evidence 
regarding the need and operation of the program is now available. Dur- 
ing the war, individuals and groups have, without questioning, patrioti- 
cally surrendered to the government many of their cherished rights and 
liberties. But the present proposals are in no sense an emergency war 
measure. They are concerned with the future and, we trust, peaceful 
life of the nation. A law making such sweeping changes in our na- 
tional policy should not be passed until the country has thought through 
and accepted its effect on American life. 

Since the present conscription law, which has successfully met our 
manpower needs for armed service, can be extended till the end of the 
war, we submit that hasty action is not required. If a question of such 
magnitude is enacted under the emotional pressure of war, it may well 
suffer the fate of the prohibition amendment and soon fall by the way- 
side. If compulsory military training is to become a permanent func- 
tioning part of our system of government, it must be because the nation 
is thoroughly convinced by the logic of facts that it is necessary for 
national security. 

Among the problems which demand the attention and consideration of 
the American people in acting on this important issue are the following: 

1. Is it possible at this time to determine whether compulsory mili- 
tary training is or is not a postwar necessity for the United States? 
When the war is over, it may well be necessary to maintain a large 
standing army to preserve the peace and to assist in policing the world 
against future aggression, but the size of the military force required for 
that purpose and the share to be borne by the United States cannot now 
be determined. If the proper control of the aggressor nations—Ger- 
many and Japan—is established, then the task of policing the world 
against aggression by these two nations will be relatively simple. If, 
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on the other hand, the United Nations cease to be united, then chaos 
will again be abroad in the world, and we may need both compulsory 
military training and a huge mechanized force ready for instantaneous 
action. 

2. If the United States should decide to adopt at this time a policy 
of universal military training, would it not be considered a notice to 
all the world that this nation does not think an enduring peace can be 
established? Should the United States take this action without con- 
sidering the view of our allies of the United Nations? Is not one 
purpose of the proposed world organization to bring about cooperative 
thinking and planning on such matters? 

3. Are our people now acquainted with the long history of compul- 
sory military training in other nations throughout the world? Little 
authentic information regarding conscription abroad is available. The 
American Council on Education is now completing a survey of the 
history and effects of military training in France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Russia, and Japan. This unbiased report will, we be- 
lieve, throw much light upon the probable effects of conscription on 
life in the United States. 

4. Should not compulsory military training be considered as one part 
of total national defense? A modern army needs more than reserves. 
It requires continuous research on the development of tools of war- 
fare, maintained stockpiles of essential raw materials and adequate in- 
dustrial producing capacity in a stand-by or easily convertible condi- 
tion to provide the immense quantities of goods needed in combat. If 
we are to embark upon a program of manpower preparation for total 
war, should not all these problems be considered together? 

5. Many arguments have already been advanced regarding the 
benefits which young men may expect to receive from a year of mili- 
tary training. These include: (1) improved physical condition; (2) 
vocational training; (3) discipline and character education; and (4) 
elimination of illiteracy. These various promised benefits to the in- 
dividual from a year of compulsory military training are sound goals for 
a nation. But are they the goals which we seek in adopting conscrip- 
tion? Each of them can and should be reached through our traditional 
civilian agencies. Compulsory military training must be considered in 
terms of national defense and not in terms of panacea for social 
deficiencies. 

6. Finally, a year of compulsory military training will directly affect 
the sons of the men who are now fighting in our armed forces. Should 
not these men have a voice in determining the desirability of such a 
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policy? On the basis of their foreign experiences, they will have 
definite ideas regarding this country’s proper role in world security. 

The American people are fighting this war with high hopes that it 
will eventuate in an enduring peace. At Dumbarton Oaks, the United 
States and her allies made substantial progress toward this important 
goal. Against this background of great expectation, our people should 
not be swept into unconsidered action. 

As one of the best means to secure broad discussion of this important 
issue, we petition you, as President of the United States and as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, to appoint a broadly representa- 
tive National Commission composed of leaders of such groups as indus- 
try, labor, agriculture, education, and the Church, and with representa- 
tives from the Senate and House, to consider all evidence and viewpoints 
regarding the defense of the nation in peace time and to report to the 
nation at the earliest possible moment. We assume, of course, that 
such a commission will call upon the leaders of our Army and Navy for 
testimony and advice regarding the nation’s needs. We believe that 
the appointment of such a commission will elicit broad discussion of 
the issues involved. From the report of the commission we should 
expect sound guidance in the development of a national policy which 
will assure the national defense and which will have the understanding 
support of all our people. 

The Committee on Youth Problems of the 
American Council on Education 


This action was endorsed through identical or similar peti- 
tions by a number of national organizations, including the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the American Federa- 
ton of Labor, and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

The President, in his reply, indicated that such a proposal 
was properly the concern of the Congress. ‘The petition was 
then delivered to the Honorable Clifton A. Woodrum, chair- 
man of the House Select Committee on Postwar Military Pol- 
icy. It is expected that this material will be formally present- 
ed to the Committee of the House of Representatives when 
hearings on universal military training are held. 

The fourth activity was surveys of educational opinions on 
military training. In cooperation with officers of the War 
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Department, the Council prepared a questionnaire on uni- 
versal military training which was sent all college and uni- 
versity presidents and selected school administrators in Sep- 
tember 1944. Unfortunately, the questionnaire blank con- 
tained certain ambiguities and inconsistencies which made it 
dificult to secure unequivocal replies. It did not provide 
sufficient opportunity for respondents to express their judg- 
ments concerning related questions or upon the important de- 
tails of the universal military training program. In particu- 
lar, the September questionnaire did not refer to the time 
for the decision on universal military training—a question on 
which members of the Council had expressed themselves 
strongly in 1944. Likewise, the presidents were handicapped 
by a lack of knowledge, understanding, and discussion con- 
cerning the plans and details of universal military training at 
the time that their answers were called for. For these several 
reasons, together with the relatively small number of replies, 
the Council’s Executive Committee decided that the results 
were too limited and inconclusive to warrant publication at 
that time. 

To meet the inadequacies of the first questionnaire, the 
Council joined with the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges and the American Association of University Professors 
in the preparation of another questionnaire blank, to be used 
in securing the judgments of college and university administra- 
trators and professors. This blank was sent to 1,685 college, 
university, and junior college presidents in February 1945. 
Replies were received from 1,196 institutions, 71 per cent of 
the number to which the questionnaires were distributed. The 
summary of the opinions of faculty members of the various 
institutional chapters of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors is being published separately by that asso- 
ciation. 

The results of this inquiry indicate the sentiment ten months 
after the May meeting of a much larger number of college and 
university presidents from all parts of the country. The 
statement of the question and the vote of the presidents upon 
the issue of the time for this decision were as follows: 
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Should the decision regarding the establishment of a program of 
universal military (Army and Navy) training for the United States 


as a peacetime policy be made now or after the establishment of the 
peace? 


After the establishment of the peace ................-05- 77.1% 
POO 5 ik kides 6i6bccedieedsedeedateneeeneee 18.5 
RIROCTONEE sc.nnc sctcnaddeendeas end tele 4.3 


It thus appears that an impressive majority of more than 
three-fourths of the college and university administrators 
favor delaying the decision upon this fundamental question 
until after the establishment of peace. 

The second question and the percentages of the respond- 
ents who favored or opposed appointment of a commission 


as recommended by the Committee on Youth Problems were 
as follows: 


Do you favor the creation by the Congress of a National Commission 
representative of many interests—Army and Navy, Education, Business, 
Labor, Agriculture, and Religion—to study all aspects of postwar na- 


tional defense, including universal military training, and to make recom- 
mendations to the Congress? 


WUD oc 0éaescouwredecwe unténd dese ane eee eee 80.1% 
DED weevsugvecsces6esecee es oab aba sane 9.5 
Sa... . 3s o adces eee sean aaee eee eee 6.9 


No answer 


Thus the proportion who favored this course of action was 
even greater than the majority who supported delaying the 
decision on universal military training until after the peace. 

To take care of the contingency that Congress might feel 
it necessary to act upon this important question prior to the 
establishment of peace and without the assistance of an inde- 
pendent investigating body, the presidents were asked to in- 
dicate their judgments upon the principle of universal military 
training. The question and the percentage of presidents sup- 
porting the several possible answers were as follows: 


Irrespective of your judgment expressed in reply to Question 1, if 
the decision concerning universal military training is to be made now, 
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do you favor the establishment as a peacetime policy of some form of 
universal military training for physically qualified men? 


Pee? Vawabscuis wwe cttadiae tic aielcabetivicsas cork 47.0% 
BS caau ited whic b riba kk ean Chee 38.3 
ND ccitd.an 0 d¥< ican cutedeneedeameindebideniiibaien 11.9 
ID isk ac 4 cctomad warned een end de beed Cee 2.8 


It is thus apparent that approximately one-half of these 
presidents were opposed to peacetime universal military train- 
ing, while slightly less than two-fifths of the group favored it. 

Those who opposed the adoption of universal military 
training were asked to indicate what forms of national de- 
fense they would favor. The percentage of the 562 presi- 
dents who favored these other forms was as follows: 

Establishment of an adequate professional standing Army and 
Navy recruited by voluntary enlistment ................... 93.2% 


Development of international cooperation looking toward limi- 
tation of armaments and establishment of an international police 


Dn <td i conan nkn ons he dak aed RA Re eke eh elemne es 92.9 
Increase of emphasis in schools and colleges on health and 
SE CUE bisa sesncavnwedds comemesmeeeede once 90.7 


Establishment of a comprehensive program of research in the 
science and technology of war; i.e., ordnance, aviation, com- 
munications, transportation, chemical warfare, etc............ 80.8 


Development and establishment of plans for rapid industrial 
Ce I GIG i in Sho Cc nlc heesesineinsews 71.5 
Enlargement of Reserve Officers Training Corps, National 
Guard Program, and re-establishment of the Citizens Military 


NE a is nc tine tnd ewadads'dae ieedndeneriens dete 60.9 
Establishment of additional federal service academies for ofh- 
cer training comparable to West Point and Annapolis......... 58.5 


It is evident that college and university administrators fa- 
vor a system of national security but differ as to the desirable 
means to achieve it. 

The results of this questionnaire canvass of college and 
university presidents present a general picture of their opin- 
ions on universal military training in advance of informa- 
tion about specific plans and details as developed by the War 
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Department and without reference to specific legislative pro- 
posals. The Council hopes to present these and other data 
to the House Select Committee on Postwar Military Policy 
when hearings are held. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


On June 23, 1943, the Executive Committee of the Council 
authorized the appointment of a Committee on Education and 
Social Security, Karl de Schweinitz, director. This action fol- 
lowed a series of discussions between representatives of the 
Social Security Board and representatives of the Council. For 
the previous two years the Board had been studying the sub- 
ject of training for administrative personnel in social insur- 
ance and public assistance. These studies had carried the 
Board beyond the immediate boundaries of its own organi- 
zation and had begun to have implications for undergraduate, 
professional, and adult education. It seemed desirable to ex- 
pand the auspices of the inquiry and the Council undertook 
the sponsorship of an educational project in the field of social 
security. 

The assignment of the Committee on Education and Social 
Security is (1) to carry on and expand the work begun by the 
Social Security Board in exploring and describing the knowl- 
edge that underlies and is developing out of the administra- 
tion of social security; (2) to conduct experiments in making 
this knowledge available to employed personnel, to the facul- 
ties of educational institutions, both undergraduate and grad- 
uate, and to civic leaders and other interested persons; and 
(3) on the basis of these studies and experiments, to devise 
facilities through which the study and teaching of the subject 
matter that is related to social security and allied service can 
be carried on as a continuing function. 

The work of the committee has involved consultative 
services to colleges and universities interested in the educa- 
tional implications of the administration of social insurance 
and assistance. The committee has also discussed with the 
Commission on Liberal Education of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges the content of the undergraduate curriculum as re- 
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lated to social security, and has submitted to the Commission 
a statement embodying its recommendations. Similarly, it has 
discussed the problem of professional education in this field 
with the American Association of Schools of Social Work, 
and an article upon this subject by the director of the commit- 
tee has been published in the Compass, the official journal of 
the American Association of Social Workers. 

Its activities in in-service training have included work in 
connection with the orientation courses conducted by the 
Training Division of the Social Security Board and a special 
study of training made for the New York State Department 
of Welfare. 

The attention of the committee has been chiefly directed to 
the use of the institute as a method of education for admin- 
istrators and other personnel, teachers in the social sciences 
and schools of social work, and other interested individuals. 
The institute is a familiar device in adult education, social 
work, and in-service training in government. It may be de- 
fined as a brief period of concentrated, full-time group study 
and discussion ranging, usually, from a few days to two or 
three weeks in which the subject matter is presented with 
regard for the experience and background of the participants. 
It is particularly applicable to the mature person who starts 
with some knowledge of the subject and can contribute to the 
discussion from his own experience. 

Five institutes have been conducted as follows: 

1. Five days at Salt Lake City, Utah, under the auspices of 
the University of Utah, attended by 186 persons engaged in 
the administration of public assistance, unemployment com- 
pensation, old-age and survivors insurance, various depart- 
ments of the state government, and private welfare organi- 
zations. 

2. Three days at Columbus, Ohio, under the auspices of the 
Ohio Welfare Conference, attended by 33 persons representa- 
tive of groups similar to those listed above. 

3. One day at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, under the auspices 
of the State Department of Public Assistance, attended by 80 
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persons, including, in addition to administrators of public as- 
sistance, local representatives of the federal Bureau of Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance, and persons from various of 
the state departments of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

4. Six weeks in Washington, under the joint auspices of 
UNRRA and the American Council on Education, a special 
institute, including field trips, in social security and relief pro- 
grams, and other governmental social services for four Chi- 
nese Officials from the ministries of social and economic affairs. 

5. Ten days in Washington, under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Social Security. The Brookings In- 
stitution generously made its facilities available for the ses- 
sions of this institute, which was attended by the heads of un- 
employment compensation in four states, the commissioners 
of welfare in three states, the acting head of the Department 
of Social Welfare of the Government of China, four principal 
executives in the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
of the Social Security Board, and two other leading officials of 
the Board; the director of the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, the president of the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work, and a member of the faculty of the depart- 
ment of political science and the Public Administration Train- 
ing Center of the University of Minnesota. 

This was the first time that a group of leading administra- 
tors in the various aspects of the social security program and 
educators interested in this field had met to study the basic 
considerations underlying this program. Most of the ma- 
terial that formed the content of the institute was presented 
and most of the discussions were led by executives and spe- 
cialists in the government service. 

The seventeen administrators and educators who attended 
the institute reported in their findings that the institute had 
demonstrated that there is a body of knowledge common to 
public assistance and the social insurances, and that this knowl- 
edge should form an essential part of the background of per- 
sons responsibly engaged in the administration of any part of 
the program of social security. They also found that the in- 
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stitute had shown that it was possible to weld into an in- 
tegrated whole the contributions of a varied group of special- 
ists and that institutes of this sort would not only serve an 
educational purpose for those who attended them, but could 
also be a vehicle for developing and organizing new knowl. 
edge in this field. They recommended the offering of similar 
institutes to employed personnel and to civic leaders. 

A report upon this and the other institutes, together with 
the conclusions at which the Committee on Education and So- 
cial Security has arrived as a result of its work during the past 
year, will be issued as one of the publications of the Council. 

Thus for the first time a committee is giving serious con- 
sideration to the impacts which a great and relatively new 
social enterprise, namely, social security, should make upon 
the content of education at all levels of instruction. Similarly, 
revisions of educational content have been going on for years 
as the result of tremendous changes, for example, in produc- 
tion, transportation, and communications. New forms of 
housing and their implications seem to be calling for similar 
recognition in schools and colleges. I am very glad that the 
Council is pioneering in its consideration of the treatment 
which the great emerging field of social security should re- 
ceive in the educational process, not only on the in-service and 
professional levels of instruction, but also in the field of gen- 
eral education. In this way emphasis is given to the con- 
ception that the content of education should always keep 
abreast not only of the findings of research but also of advanc- 
ing social organization. 


INTER-AMERICAN SCHOOLS SERVICE 


One of the most interesting of the Council’s rather nu- 
merous activities in the international educational field is the 
Inter-American Schools Service, which was established sev- 
eral years ago for the purpose of rendering assistance to the 
schools in the several Latin American countries sponsored in 
whole or in part by United States citizens living there. These 
schools, founded by religious denominations, by commercial 
companies, or by independent groups, serve a great variety of 
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purposes, including the education of children, both American 
citizens and natives, who later expect to come to the United 
States. Until a few years ago our government had given them 
scant attention, even when other schools founded by Ger- 
mans were being rapidly developed. 

Through a contract first with the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs and later with the State Depart- 
ment, the Council undertook to establish a service to these 
schools through an appropriation which now amounts to $30,- 
000 a year. These services have proved to be most useful to 
the schools, many of which have struggled for existence in 
years gone by. 

For example, during the past year considerable time has 
been given to the placement in the United States of students 
coming from these American schools. Counseling of families 
moving to Latin America as to educational facilities available 
there has continued. Correspondence with teachers in the 
United States regarding opportunities for employment abroad, 
and with schools concerning the positions they wish to fill aver- 
ages about fifty letters a week. The Schools Service now has 
a file of 188 active applications to draw upon for this work, 
and 22 candidates have been placed. 

Our contracts with both the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and the Department of State provided 
funds for the purchase of professional materials and supplies 
for these American-sponsored schools in Latin America. Sup- 
plies of a wide variety have been furnished, including refer- 
ence and library books in various languages, art and music 
supplies, maps, magazines, and testing materials. Supplies 
requested have ranged from physics and chemistry laboratory 
equipment to ocarinas and pamphlets on pigs. All such work 
has been greatly complicated by the shortage of manpower 
and materials, delays in shipping and actual lack of shipping 
facilities, and wartime complications in the control of exports. 

The teacher placement service, with the related one of as- 
sistance to teachers in their preparations for travel, and the 
purchase and payment of supplies are the most important ac- 
tivities of this office in terms of time consumed. 
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In its Newsletter, by correspondence, and in its purchasing 
program, the Schools Service has given particular emphasis 
this year to music appreciation and the beginning of record 
libraries in schools having facilities for their use. Packets of 
materials dealing with kindergarten and preschool work, 
with various aspects of home economics and nutrition educa- 
tion, and the development of adequate school libraries have 
had wide mailings and have been well received. Since many 
schools are planning building programs to begin as soon as 
materials are again available, collections of pertinent articles 
and pamphlets are being circulated on loan. 

The staff has also been active in arrangements for teachers 
from American schools abroad to study in this country. Two 
Missouri state teachers colleges have recently offered scholar- 
ships in this connection. The Sam Houston State Teachers 
College at Huntsville, Texas, has been active for several years, 
receiving to date, ten teachers from the American School of 
Puebla, Mexico. 

With the easing of congestion on the international airlines, 
more of the principals from these schools have been able to 
travel to the United States in recent months. In each case 
the office has been at their service, facilitating their work in 
Washington and assisting them in planning their total pro- 
gram in this country. The Service office has also been of as- 
sistance to a number of returning principals and teachers in 
securing new employment in this country. It is our hope 
that these individual personal contacts will be expanded and 
that eventually regional and even general conferences of rep- 
resentatives from the schools will be possible. 

In August 1944, E. D. Grizzell, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, chairman of the Advisory Committee on the Inter- 
American Schools Service, and Roy Tasco Davis, director, 
were appointed members of an educational mission to Bolivia 
for the Inter-American Educational Foundation. While in 
South America they visited several of the American-sponsored 
schools and had an opportunity to gain firsthand informa- 
tion about the work these schools are doing. 

During April 1945, Henry Grattan Doyle, of George 
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Washington University, chairman of the Committee on 
Financial Aid, and Mr. Davis visited various schools in Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Mexico, in the interests of 
the Inter-American Schools Service. 

In late February and early March Miss Muriel David, a 
member of the Service staff, visited American schools in Cuba, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. As a result of her visit 
the Schools Service office is now in touch with more than 
fifty schools in these countries as compared with a previous 
twenty-five. Relations with schools already known indirectly 
were strengthened with the direct and personal exchange of 
information made possible by Miss David’s visit. 

In June 1944, an article on the teacher placement work of 
the Inter-American Schools Service appeared in the NEA pub- 
lication Among Us, and in October 1944, THE EDUCATIONAL 
REcorD carried an article by Mr. Davis on American schools 
in Latin America. Both of these articles have been reprinted 
and distributed by the Service office. It was possible to pub- 
lish only two issues of the Inter-American Schools Service 
Newsletter during this past year. This bulletin is prepared 
especialy for school principals abroad. Printed on light- 
weight paper, its first mailing is by air. The Newsletter has 
brought favorable comment from persons in this country 
and abroad. With increased staff in the Service office, it could 
be published more often and with more carefully planned 
content and thus become exceedingly useful to the special 
group for which it is intended. 

The needs of these schools are so numerous as to make it 
dificult to select other forms of professional assistance which 
we should endeavor to render. However, it is very evident 
that a number of school library and teacher-training specialists 
whose services would be loaned to schools requesting such help 
for short periods of time would be very stimulating and help- 
ful to these faraway outposts of American education. In 
view of the lack of funds and facilities for the training of 
librarians and the generally limited training of native teachers, 
as well as of Americans employed by our schools abroad, it 
has seemed that such a program of circulating specialized per- 
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sonnel would be an extremely worthwhile next step in this 
international program. 


FINANCIAL AID TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN LATIN AMERICA 


In addition to the assistance, chiefly professional in char- 
acter, which the Inter-American Schools Service has given 
to American schools located in Latin American countries, the 
Council, through a separate Committee on Financial Aid to 
American Schools in Latin America, Henry Grattan Doyle, 
chairman, has given direct grants of money to a limited num- 
ber of these schools. Funds for this purpose have been sup- 
plied by the State Department through contracts with the 
Council. 

The Council has thus enjoyed for the first time the expe- 
rience of being a grantor of funds as well as a grantee. The 
conditions under which financial assistance might be rendered 
to these schools at once became an interesting subject of dis- 
cussion. 

Last year’s report included an account of a conference 
called by the American Council on Education in cooperation 
with the Department of State to formulate the principles that 
should govern the use of United States Government funds in 
assistance to American educational institutions in Latin Amer- 
ica. This statement of proposed policy was sent to the De- 
partment of State. In a revised form it has now been off- 
cially approved. Among other changes the original statement 
has been modified in such a way as to make it applicable to 
American schools and colleges in all countries. As yet, how- 
ever, no funds for the support of schools and colleges have 
been made available through the Council for the support of 
American schools and colleges located in other nations, al- 
though it is well known that American educational institutions 
in China, for example, are in very great need. During the 
past year $172,300 was granted by the State Department to 
the Near East College Association for projects in the field of 
cultural cooperation which American colleges located in Leb- 
anon and Turkey would not have undertaken on their own 
under wartime conditions. 
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The original grant to the Council for assistance to schools 
in Latin America was $120,000. In June 1944 an additional 
$100,000 became available. Our contract for 1944-45 pro- 
vides $45,000 for this purpose. 

Following the lines laid down in the statements of policy, 
the Committee on Financial Aid to Schools in Latin America 
has made seventeen grants since my last report. These, 
amounting to $184,223.83, have been administered by the staff 
of the Inter-American Schools Service. They are as follows: 


1944 1945 

American School, Monterrey, Mexico 

RE pos 060s enanemiel anew $ 500.00 

DOE évisadeeeneweandenacere 5,000.00 $ 5,000.00 
American School, Guayaquil, Ecuador 

PU a cc Siew ilen cde ieteane 5,500.00 4,750.00 
Anglo-American School, Oruro, Bolivia 

Pee sicnek invcwudedicvadeach 3,000.00 
American Central School, Nueva Gerona, 

Isle of Pines, Cuba 

DE, .cinnnsendsssthemnaewtewas 3,000.00 
American School, Managua, Nicaragua 

IIE conduits inet baciaiiiaihiie dm mins 4,000.00 4,000.00 
American School, Quito, Ecuador 

Ce I sec dvesdesecas 98,372.05 

PED Svc cossudunendesatseerus 8,451.78 
American School, Puebla, Mexico 

BM 40 260s beara dededwaeshat 500.00 

ND S553 hee ee eWiseencey 4,500.00 
American Institute, La Paz, Bclivia 

Personnel and maintenance........... 35,000.00 
Union School, Port-au-Prince, Haiti 

DOR. . ce versawebtwonstevnver 150.00 
Karl C. Parrish School, Barranquilla, 

Colombia 
ON a en ee 2,500.00 
WHE. £s0009*isasnabbiescae $119,372.05 $64,851.78 


The Council has engaged in the experiment of aiding Amer- 
ican schools in Latin America with an open mind. In several 
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instances, owing to the excesses of the Germans prior to the 
Second World War, Latin American countries have enacted 
strict regulations relative to all foreign schools within their 
borders. The American schools, on the contrary, have been 
welcomed by the nationals of these countries because it is well 
known that they are not being conducted as extensions of the 
diplomatic arm but rather as independent expressions of 
American education abroad. As long as the Council has any- 
thing to do with this interesting and significant aspect of inter- 
national education, it will encourage these schools to be faith- 
ful and effective representatives of American education. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


In the spring of 1944 the American Council on Education, 
with the support of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, took the initiative in bringing together a group 
of educators from the United States and Canada. At a con- 
ference in Montreal, representatives of the American Council 
on Education, the Canada and Newfoundland Education As- 
sociation, the Canadian Teachers Federation, the Canadian 
Council of Education for Citizenship, and the National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities agreed that the educators of 
the two countries should endeavor to promote mutual under- 
standing and respect between the two North American neigh- 
bors, and should work together in projects of common concern. 
As a result of the conference, a joint Canada-United States 
Committee on Education was established during the summer 
of 1944. Nine persons, representing widespread educational 
interests and regions were chosen from each nation. Co-chair- 
men of the committee are Fletcher Peacock, Director of Edu- 
cation in the Province of New Brunswick, and James B. 
Edmonson, dean of the School of Education at the University 
of Michigan; co-secretaries are Charles E. Phillips of the 
Ontario College of Education, Toronto, and Howard E. 
Wilson of Harvard University. 

The first meeting of the committee was held in Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, on September 18-20, 1944. Notable at the 
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meeting was an address by James T. Shotwell on the close 
relations of the two countries; among the guests was Kenneth 
Lindsay, M.P., former Parliamentary Secretary on Education 
in Great Britain. The committee approved at the meeting a 
statement of policy, which has subsequently been issued as a 
pamphlet, Education for Mutual Understanding and Friend- 
ship between Canada and the United States. The committee 
plans to issue a series of bulletins of direct help to schools and 
colleges on both sides of the border. 

Among the projects planned for the immediate future by 
the committee is a joint survey of what is taught in United 
States history courses about Canada, and in Canadian and 


Empire courses in Canadian institutions about the United 
States. 


ASIATIC STUDIES 


The Committee on Asiatic Studies, during 1944-45, co- 
operated with the Institute of Pacific Relations in making an 
analysis of the treatment of China, Japan, and Southeast Asia 
in American secondary school textbooks in United States his- 
tory, world history, geography, and civics and modern prob- 


lems. The survey, now completed, is shortly to be published 
by the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


The Cooperative Study in General Education, Ralph W. 
Tyler, director, was officially completed on August 31, 1944. 
During the month of August a workshop was held on the 
campus of the University of Chicago, participated in by repre- 
sentatives from most of the colleges of the study. Prior to 
the summer workshop the staff reports of the study were com- 
pleted, to be turned over to the Council for publication at a 
later date. 

As was noted in the annual report a year ago, these staff re- 
ports include a book on academic administration describing 
the chief administrative problems encountered in the study 
and the most effective ways of dealing with them. The role 
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of administration is illustrated by accounts of what representa- 
tive colleges have done. 

A second volume on the humanities describes a number of 
major projects conducted by the colleges to investigate some of 
the more likely hypotheses in regard to possible important 
areas of general education in the humanities. The areas 
selected were the development of a philosophy of life, litera- 
ture, fine arts, and religion. 

The third volume on science describes the collaborative 
efforts of members of the staff and science instructors in the 
participating colleges to determine more clearly the needs of 
students and to explore ways of satisfying these needs through 
science instruction. Major emphasis is given to an illustra- 
tion in the development of courses aimed to help meet the 
needs of students in the field of personal health. 

The fourth volume deals with the social sciences and with 
the aims of social science instruction, content and materials, 
and the way in which courses were organized among the sev- 
eral colleges. 

The fifth volume deals with student personnel and counsel- 
ing and presents the personnel philosophy of education which 
inheres in the practices of cooperating colleges. The emphasis 
is upon how desirable changes in student behavior can be 
affected by teachers, counselors and administrators. 

The sixth volume is being prepared by the executive commit- 
tee of the study, of which Chancellor William P. Tolley is 
chairman. It will summarize the major results of this five- 
year study of general education. 

The publication of these volumes is scheduled for the early 
future. ‘They should be available during the coming fall and 
winter. 


GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


The Cooperative Study of School Expenditures, made 
possible by a grant of $12,450 from the General Education 
Board, was completed in December 1944. The purpose of 
the study was to provide an inventory of the financing of 
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education in the more than 115,000 local school administra- 
tive units in the United States. 

The results of the investigation were published by the 
Council in technical form in a two-volume mimeographed 
document of 409 pages entitled: 4n Inventory of Public 
School Expenditures in the United States, under the joint 
authorship of John K. Norton, chairman of the Committee 
on Government and Educational Finance, and general director 
of the study, and Eugene S. Lawler, coordinator of the study. 

An edition of 500 copies of this technical report was pro- 
duced. Some 150 copies were distributed gratis to national 
and state educational officials. The remainder were sold 
out at $3.00 for the two volumes. A second edition of 180 
copies has recently been made available for sale. 

The findings of this study were of such significance that 
their wide dissemination seemed desirable. Accordingly, ap- 
plication was made for an additional appropriation of $8,000 
for the purpose of implementing the results of the investi- 
gation. The appropriation requested was authorized by the 
General Education Board to be expended by November 1, 
1945. 

An active program for implementing the study has been 
in progress during the past year. Some of the accomplish- 
ments under this program are briefly summarized below: 


State and Regional Conferences 


Seventeen regional and state conferences were conducted 
between January and December, 1944 in such widely sepa- 
rated centers as: Boston, Washington, D. C., Birmingham, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, Denver, Sacramento, St. Paul. Repre- 
sentatives of state departments of education, state and local 
education associations, state legislatures and local school 
boards and similar agencies from every state in the Union 
attended these conferences. The findings of the study and 
their implications for the improvement of school financing 
in the United States, were presented at these conferences by 
one or more of the following persons: John K. Norton, 
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Edgar L. Morphet, Frank Cyr, Eugene S. Lawler, Howard 
A. Dawson, and Henry F. Alves. 


Presentation of Findings of Study 


The director of the study was invited by the chairman 
of the Committee on Education and Labor of the United 
States Senate and by the chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the House of Representatives to present the find- 
ings to these two bodies. As a result, approximately 100 
pages of testimony and charts based on the cooperative study 
will appear in each of the hearings on education of the fore- 
going committees. 

As an outgrowth of the presentations at these hearings, 
a series of six dinners was arranged at the Mayflower Hotel 
by Senator Lister Hill of Alabama and Congressman Robert 
Ramspeck of Georgia in order that additional members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives might consider the 
findings of the cooperative study. Some 200 members of 
the Congress of the United States attended these dinners. 

The study was also presented at the annual meeting of 
the National Conference of Chief State School Officers and 
at a meeting of the members of the Legislative Committee 
of the National Education Association. Nearly every state 
in the Union was represented at each of these meetings. 

The study was also presented to a number of education 
committees of state legislators and to the members of one 
state legislature (Georgia). Evidence in the files of the 
study indicates that it has been made use of in something over 
half of the state legislatures. 


Articles and Publications Based on Findings of Cooperative 
Study 


Articles based on the study have been published in Time 
and Newsweek, involving circulations of one and a half mil- 
lion; in the Journal of the National Education Association, 
circulation 325,000; and an article has been prepared for the 
American Mercury. 
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An incomplete file of newspaper clippings indicates that 
forty-nine newspapers in nineteen states have printed articles 
based on the study. 

Several state departments of education and state educa- 
tion associations, as in Alabama and lowa, have issued spe- 
cial bulletins based on the findings of the study. 


Distribution of Charts of Cooperative Study 


Facilities have been set up for the general dissemination 
of photostatic copies of the principal charts of the Coopera- 
tive Study. The policy has been to distribute these charts 
to state departments of education, state education associa- 
tions, miscellaneous groups, and others, at cost of reproduc- 
tion and mailing. 

Thus far, approximately 1,000 charts have been repro- 
duced. Revenue from the sale of these charts has been 
turned back into the study for use in its implementation. In 
addition to the charts sold, a considerable number have been 
distributed gratis at strategic points. 

A 35-millimeter film strip showing some eighty-five charts 
of the study has been prepared. Reproduction of this film- 
strip has been made available at cost. Thus far, thirty repro- 
ductions of this filmstrip have been distributed. 


Preparation of Popular Report 


A 64-page illustrated popular report of the: findings of 
the cooperative study is in preparation. It is expected that 
this report will be printed in considerable quantity for use by 
educational and lay groups. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL STUDIES AND EDUCATION 


One of the most interesting enterprises in which the Council 
is now engaged pertains to the work of the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education, Maurice F. Seay, 
chairman. The committee was appointed in April 1943 fol- 
lowing an exploratory conference. During the first year of 
its existence, as related in the report for the year ending May 
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1944, the committee undertook a study of some of the more 
evident needs of the southern area, the materials bearing on 
those needs to be found in various research studies and re- 
ports, the adequacy and methods for translating these re- 
search findings into usable teaching materials for the schools, 
and in accomplishing these objectives the possibilities of an 
interagency and interstate cooperation. As a part of its 
program of activities the committee sponsored a conference 
at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, in August 1943, for educational 
and research leaders who devoted two weeks to the evaluation 
of materials and the identification of problems to be faced in 
developing programs for more effective research translation 
and resource education. A report of this work conference 
was issued and widely used. 

As its second major accomplishment, the committee pub- 
lished a report of this exploration in a book, Channeling Re- 
search into Education. In addition to documenting thoroughly 
the status of regional research translation for educational use, 
this volume set forth specific recommendations regarding a 
regional action program for accelerating the development of 
more adequate and effective educational use of regional re- 
search. 

Acting on the basis of its recommendations, the committee 
has assisted state and regional agencies in the South in develop- 
ing and maintaining action programs designed to meet the 
needs identified. "The committee has been guided in all of its 
activities by the premise that its contribution to educational 
progress in the South can be made through (1) providing 
technical assistance to state and regional agencies in activities 
related to resource education and research translation; (2) 
developing ways of providing for training of personnel to take 
the leadership in these fields; and (3) providing opportunities 
for cooperative planning and action among the state and re- 
gional agencies of the South. 

As a part of this service, the committee planned and con- 
ducted a second work conference in Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
September 1944 for more than 100 southern educational and 
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research leaders, including representatives from twelve states 
and fifteen regional agencies. 

The conference was devoted to the development of specific 
procedures: (1) to implement research translation into teach- 
ing materials; (2) to train teachers in the use of such mate- 
rials; (3) to infuse resource study into existing curricula; 
(4) to improve materials produced by nonschool agencies; 
(5) to develop and operate state and local materials bureaus; 
(6) to introduce resource education into institutions of higher 
learning; and (7) to produce a newsletter on regional resource 
education in the South. A major feature of the conference was 
the work of a panel which was placed at the disposal of state 
and regional agencies to assist them in developing more effec- 
tive procedures for carrying on programs of research transla- 
tion and resource education. The work of these special commit- 
tees and the panel are discussed at length in the report of the 
second Gatlinburg conference, which will be released for pub- 
lication in the early part of the summer 1945. 

One of the most significant developments of the second con- 
ference was the decision of a group of representatives from 
a number of organizations in the southern region that these 
agencies should cooperate with one another and with the Com- 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Education, concern- 
ing opportunities for research translation and resource educa- 
tion. This cooperative arangement will be another means to 
insure the widespread collaboration of research and educa- 
tional activities in the South. Of even greater significance is 
the fact that it provides means through which the services, 
facilities, and materials of the educational and research 
agencies working in the South can be made available to state 
groups and institutions. At another meeting of regional 
agency representatives during the latter part of May 1945, 
attention will be given (1) to an understanding of the areas 
of mutual interest among the regional agencies; (2) to the 
identification of the ways and means of achieving mutual co- 
operation and assistance in such areas as may be related to the 
translation of research findings for use in education; and (3) 
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to some specific projects in research translation and resource 
education which can be undertaken during the next year and on 
which the facilities and services of regional agencies may be 
brought to bear. 

Growing out of the initiative and leadership of the commit- 
tee in large part, significant plans are being made for action 
in the field of resource education and research translation by 
a large number of state and regional groups. Within the 
states, plans for three types of development are taking place: 
(1) over-all state research translation and resource education 
programs; (2) institutional or agency programs; and (3) 
work conferences on the local level designed to train specific 
groups and to serve as demonstrations for the use of others. 
The existence of these projects is symbolic of the fact that 
throughout the South the committee has contributed to the 
development of a widespread interest in resource education 
and research translation. The participants in the second Gat- 
linburg conference, however, strongly recommended that the 
committee take the lead in arranging for specific services, 
through these planned programs, and in the stimulation of 
new projects to insure that the gap between interest and action 
is effectively and adequately closed. 

As yet the techniques for research translation and the con- 
tent of resource education are not generally understood. Ade- 
quate personnel for direction of projects on the state and local 
level need to be trained; the committee feels that an essential 
part of this training process is the setting up of facilities 
through which there can be a continual exchange of ideas and 
experiences throughout the region. The state and regional 
agencies have not had sufficient experience in working together 
to justify the expectation that cooperative regional effort and 
adequate interstate cooperation can be left to shift for them- 
selves. For some time at least there is need for one or more 
centers to stimulate and assist region-wide collaboration for 
effective research translation and resource education. 

On the basis of the needs identified by the committee and 
the agencies with which it has been associated, the committee 
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has recently secured an additional grant from the General 
Education Board to enable it to continue its advisory services 
to state and regional agencies of the South in order to facili- 
tate the channeling of research into education. The follow- 
ing are some of the specific activities which will be undertaken 
during the ensuing year: 

1. Advising with the University of North Carolina in the 
development of a sourcebook on regional resources and prob- 
lems. The sourcebook probably will be written for the eighth- 
grade reading level. The committee will work with the uni- 
versity in the development of procedures for its production, 
distribution, and maximum utilization. 

2. Advising with George Peabody College for Teachers in 
the development and maintenance of a regional service de- 
signed to identify and to promote the distribution and use of 
materials bearing on resource use and to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of state teaching materials services. 

3. Publishing and distributing a periodic newsletter carry- 
ing information on research translation and resource educa- 
tion programs under way or planned. 

4. Developing, in collaboration with selected institutions, 
programs of pre- and in-service training of teachers in resource 
education. 

5. Developing, in collaboration with selected institutions, 
demonstrations of effective resource education. 

6. Assisting, upon request, state and regional agencies which 
wish to develop or are developing programs of education in 
resource use. 

To assist it in discharging these responsibilities, the com- 
mittee is continuing to utilize the services of John E. Ivey, 
Jr., as its full-time executive secretary, with central offices 
located at the University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill. 

This project seems to me to offer many possibilities for the 
improvement of instruction in the schools and colleges. First 
of all, it is founded on an attempt to identify the particular 
needs of the southern region. Secondly, it endeavors to 
identify the extent to which the agencies of research have 
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answers for these needs. In the third place, it offers means for 
translating these research findings into teaching materials and 
thus through the channels of education making them common 
knowledge. Finally, it serves to bring about cooperation and 
collaboration toward these objectives by regional organiza- 
tions and state educational agencies. Through this project 
the southern states bid fair to make a major contribution to 
the processes of education which may well be followed by 
other regions of the country. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


In my report to the Council for the year 1943-44 I made 
reference to the increasing interest in the relation of religion 
and education on the part of the American people. Since that 
time the Princeton conference, with the financial assisance of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, has been 
held. It was attended by representatives from fifty or more 
schools and colleges and by a number of representatives of 
religious faiths. It was an extremely stimulating and prom- 
ising experience. The report of this conference was pub- 
lished by the Council under the title Religion and Public Edu- 
cation. ‘The major papers presented at the conference were 
entitled, respectively, ““What We May Learn from Other 
Countries,” I. L. Kandel; ‘Religion and Personality,” Hugh 
Hartshorne; ‘““The American Tradition and the Relation be- 
tween Religion and Education,” Luther A. Weigle; “A Lay- 
man’s View of the Place of Religion in Public Education,” 
Ordway Tead; “Policies and Practices of American Public 
Schools with Respect to Religion,” F. Ernest Johnson; ‘‘Com- 
mon Elements in Religion and Education,’ George N. Shuster. 

Immediately following the Princeton conference a standing 
committee, composed of F. Ernest Johnson, chairman, and a 
number of representative leaders of public education and re- 
ligious faiths began to lay plans for an extended series of 
activities. The subject to which the committee will devote its 
attention is of supreme importance in American life, and it 
implies a problem which will not be solved in a day. The 
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committee has, therefore, interpreted its task to be that of 
conducting or instigating fundamental studies in the area sug- 
gested by its title, and of inspiring and guiding such educa- 
tional activities as might stimulate informed thinking in this 
field. 

The first task to which the committee is giving its attention 
is to prepare a basic document on the subject of “Religion and 
Public Education.” It has given almost a year to this project, 
and while substantial progress has been made the committee 
has not set a definite publication date. 

The committee aims at “essential agreement upon a docu- 
ment that represents a genuinely cooperative effort.” This 
is a significant goal in view of the fact that the members of the 
committee are representative of the Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant faiths, and that it has representatives from practi- 
cally all levels and types of educational institutions. In the 
words of the committee itself, “the purpose of the document 
is to state and to clarify the issues that arise in an attempt to 
rethink the relationship between religion and public education 
in America in the light of the total cultural situation and of 
our educational history.” Such a publication will be awaited 
with keen interest. 

Upon the completion of the document to which reference 
has been made, the committee will turn its attention to other 
activities which will encourage educational and religious lead- 
ers to search out ways and means of effecting a closer relation- 
ship between religion and public education. 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


For some time tensions and misunderstandings between and 
among various groups in our society have been the subject of 
deep concern among school executives because whatever their 
source these tensions and misunderstandings are inevitably 
reflected in the schools. The schools feel these difficulties 
keenly because in our democratic form of government they are 
deeply committed to teach the dignity and worth of each in- 
dividual in the population and to prepare them freely and 
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harmoniously to work out their common problems. 

During the past year the Council has developed a working 
relationship with the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, which has placed at the disposal of the Council various 
sums of money with which to undertake studies and appro- 
priate activities, including a workshop in teacher education 
described elsewhere in this report, looking toward the solution 
of this important problem. In this process the schools have 
an important responsibility which is fundamental to the suc- 
cessful conduct of our democratic form of government. 


Study of Teaching Materials on Intergroup Relations 


The Study of Teaching Materials on Intergroup Relations, 
begun over a year ago, was an appropriate point at which to 
begin the Council’s activities in the field of intergroup rela- 
tions. The committee in charge, James L. Hanley, chairman, 
has met regularly; a staff has worked through the academic 
year under the direction of Howard E. Wilson at Harvard 
University. 

Approximately 300 textbooks in civics, literature, geog- 
raphy, history, modern problems, and biology, and 75 courses 
of study, as well as hundreds of other items of teaching equip- 
ment have been examined. In the course of their analysis, 
those in charge of the study have come to a tentative formula- 
tion of proposals for curriculum reform as well as textbook 
revision. The study is not only an analysis of the treatment 
of ethnic and religious groups in the American population, but 
also attempts to assay what we are teaching, and to make sug- 
gestions as to what we should be teaching, about individual 
worth and dignity within the democratic theory; about the 
nature of groups within a complex, industrial society; and 
about the techniques of social action among groups in our 
society. 

The study deals with elementary and secondary schools, and 
with selected teaching and curriculum materials at the college 
level. The committee hopes to complete its work early in 


1946. 
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Intergroup Education in Schools 


With the financial aid of the National Conference of Christ- 
ians and Jews, the American Council organized in the autumn 
of 1944 a project for the development of programs in inter- 
group education in a number of cooperating school systems— 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, South Bend, and Milwaukee. A com- 
mittee, with Superintendent Charles H. Lake of Cleveland as 
chairman was established; Hilda Taba, on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, served as director of the project. 

The purpose of the project is to aid selected school systems, 
by consultative and clearinghouse services, in developing com- 
prehensive and focused programs of intergroup education in- 
digenous to their own situations. The project involved, in 
varying degrees in the different localities, curriculum readjust- 
ments, in-service education for teachers, school-community 
relations, extracurricular adjustments, and other phases of 
school activity. No plan was imposed; each development 
was an outgrowth of the individual school’s program. 

So promising was the first semester of work in cooperation 
with the four school systems that plans are now under way for 
the expansion and continuation of the project. The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews is making available ap- 
proximately $50,000 a year for two years, beginning in Sep- 
tember 1945, for work in cooperation with 18 school systems 
widely distributed over the United States. Plans are now 
under way for the selection of the cooperating school systems 
and for bringing together an adequate staff. It is expected 
that, at the end of the two-year period, a report will be issued 
based on the experiences in the cooperating school systems and 
suggestive for the wider adjustment of American education to 


the needs of more harmonious relations among the groups in 
American life. 


Social Studies Yearbook Project 


Funds were appropriated by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews through the American Council, to the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies for the preparation of a 
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special yearbook on intergroup education in the social studies 
field. A committee, with Stanley Dimond of the Detroit 
Public Schools as chairman, is in charge of the project. Hilda 
Taba is director of the study and editor of the yearbook. 
During 1944-45 a comprehensive survey, by letter and ques- 
tionnaire and limited school visitation, has been carried on in 
order to locate, describe, and evaluate enterprises in inter- 
group education which have been developed within the social 
studies program of American elementary and secondary 
schools. Selected, promising practices will be reviewed in the 
yearbook, which is to be published in the autumn of 1945. 


EDUCATION IN AVIATION 


During the year 1944-45 under a continuation of the con- 
tract between the American Council on Education and the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, a number of significant re- 
search and evaluation projects have been conducted. 

Chief among these are the survey and evaluation conferences 
which have been held in twelve states by committees of educa- 
tors, school administrators, State Aviation Commission repre- 
sentatives, and consultants of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. Twelve over-all state-wide plans for aviation in the 
schools have been published by state educational authorities. 
These have recommended policies and have illustrated desir- 
able curricular practices in aviation education from kinder- 
garten to college. Several of these conferences were furnished 
assistance through the operation of the Council’s contract with 
CAA. Wisconsin, Illinois, Colorado, California, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Connecticut, Texas, Rhode Island, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Michigan are the leaders in the adoption of 
these state-wide plans for aviation education. 

The widespread influence of such planning is evidenced by 
the stimulation and assistance afforded state and local groups. 
For instance, one state aviation commission, as a result of 
its participation in the planning group, has appropriated the 
sum of $10,000 to broadcast throughout the educational struc- 
ture of the state the plan recommended by the conference. 
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Several state educational and aviation organizations are assist- 
ing in placing their respective state plans in effect. 

In addition to the state planning conferences a project to 
develop plans and specifications for classroom demonstrations 
and laboratory equipment for use in the study of aeronautics 
has been conducted by the American Council on Education 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration. This project has 
resulted in the publication by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
in January 1945, of a 150-page report entitled Demonstra- 
tions and Laboratory Experiences in the Science of Aeronau- 
tics. Copies of this exceedingly interesting report may be 
secured from the publisher. 

A third study of teaching techniques in the science of aero- 
nautics has been conducted during the current year in seven- 
teen representative secondary schools located along the At- 
lantic seaboard from Connecticut to Virginia and as far west 
as Ohio. This study has resulted in observation and analysis 
of teaching methods, supported by teachers’ journals and 
specimens of classroom work by students, in the science of 
aeronautics courses. These data, and conclusions based 
thereon, have been compiled in a 300-page report which is now 
ready for publication. This report will provide teachers of 
aeronautics with a summary of the experiences and observa- 
tions in a carefully selected group of schools comprising urban 
and rural situations, and the techniques used by aeronautics 
teachers of widely varying backgrounds. 

During the past year, two surveys of importance have been 
conducted under our contract with the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. The first was a survey of 1500 institutions of 
higher education to determine the extent of offerings in the 
field of aviation and related subjects. A report of this sur- 
vey was published by the Council in October 1944. The re- 
port shows that approximately 400 colleges and universities 
are offering some type of course in aviation and related fields. 

The second survey was made to determine the extent to 
which separate aviation courses are offered in public and 
private secondary schools. ‘Twenty-four thousand schools 
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were requested to submit information and replies were re- 
ceived from 55 percent of the total number addressed. Nearly 
27 percent of the replies received indicated that separate 
courses in the science of aeronautics were being currently 
offered to the students of the responding schools, with a 
greater percentage of large high schools replying in the 
affirmative. 

In this project, as in several others, the Council is pioneer- 
ing in securing consideration at all levels of education as to the 
extent and nature of the modification of school and college 
curricula which should take place as a result of the emergency 
of a great new factor in American and world life, namely, air 
transporation. Slowly but inevitably school curricula and text- 
books in the recent past recognized the implications of rail- 
roads and automobiles. Now, with the impetus of the world 
war, we are entering the air age in which many thousands of 
technically trained persons will be needed and which bids fair 
to modify no end the life of people throughout the world. 
Surely it is appropriate that the Council should do what it can 
to organize instruction on aviation so as to keep the schools 
and colleges abreast of developments in this field and their 
implications in our social life. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


The preparation of brochures dealing with various aspects 
of personnel work in colleges and universities continues to be 
the chief activity of the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work under the chairmanship of E. G. Williamson. The com- 
mittee, with financial assistance from the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, has completed one booklet during the year, has 
another ready for editorial review, and has two additional 
subcommittees at work. In this effort the committee has en- 
joyed the assistance of numerous leaders in administration 
and personnel work throughout the country as writers and 
critics. As a result, the publications of the committee yearly 
gain in prestige. 

The most recent 95-page booklet, Student Personnel Work 
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in the Postwar College, prepared by a subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of Willard W. Blaesser of the University of 
Wisconsin, is a practical analysis of the problems and desirable 
adjustments that need to be made in institutions of higher 
education in the next several years. I recommend this common 
sense document to all administrators and teachers. It should 
be exceedingly helpful in planning for the effective education 
of returning veterans and war workers, as well as for regular 
college students. 

During the coming year the committee will complete a 
pamphlet on Financial Aid for College Students. Two new 
subcommittees are now at work. One, writing Mental Hygiene 
in Colleges and Universities, is under the chairmanship of 
Kate Hoover Mueller, Indiana University. The other, work- 
ing on the tentative title Coming of Age in College, will be 
devoted to student work and student life. This subcommittee 
is composed of W. H. Cowley of Stanford University, Mar- 
garet Mead, anthropologist, and Robert L. Sutherland of the 
University of Texas. 

In addition, the Committee on Student Personnel Work is 
planning an institutional survey of opportunities for graduate 
study in educational personnel work. Attention is also being 
given to the possible development of a consultative service for 
colleges and universities. 

Next year will be the twentieth anniversary of the Council’s 
creation of the Committee on Personnel Methods. I am very 
pleased that we continue to be active in this area which is of 
growing significance to higher education. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


The only project which has been completed by the Com- 
mittee on Modern Languages, Robert Herndon Fife, chair- 
man, during the year is the publication of the Brazilian Portu- 
guese wordbook. In the report of May 1, 1944 it was noted 
that the compilation of this work had been concluded at Nash- 
ville and that the committee was in search of funds for its 
issuance. In the meantime a further examination of the man- 
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uscript showed that a revision was necessary, due to recent 
orthographic changes prescribed in 1943 by the Brazilian 
Minister of Education. While correction was in progress, 
arrangements with the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
opened the way for publication of the wordbook, which will 
be ready for distribution shortly, entitled: 4 Graded Word 
Book of Brazilian Portuguese. The compilation was directed 
by three Portuguese scholars representing three institutions at 
Nashville: M. L. Shane, George Peabody College, W. M. 
Carr, Scarritt College, and C. B. Brown, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and the work was carried out by a group of graduate 
students holding fellowships at these colleges. It follows the 
general pattern of other foreign language wordbooks issued 
by the committee. Basing on a count of 1,200,000 running 
words drawn from 120 Brazilian sources, the list comprises 
9,345 most frequent words, presented in a descending sequence 
of general usefulness and also an alphabetical index series. 
While the words are taken from Brazilian sources, those of 
higher frequence are undoubtedly basic both for reading and 
conversation also in Lusitanian Portuguese. The work will, 
therefore, be valid for standardizing materials in Portuguese, 
now expanding rapidly as a subject in our schools, whether the 
texts and instruction are based on Brazil or on Portugal. It 
should also be of use for normalizing Brazilian texts and tests 
used in the schools of Brazil and elsewhere in Latin America, 
functioning as the Thorndike lists do in English instruction. 
Furthermore, the wordbook is a milestone in the develop- 
ment of our relations with Latin American education, inas- 
much as it is the first quantitative study to serve purposes of 
language instruction which is based specifically on a Latin 
American vocabulary. 

The administration of inter-American tests in Puerto Rico, 
Texas, and Mexico was completed in 1943, but owing to delays 
incident to the war, scoring and tabulation of results had not 
been concluded at the time of my last report. These difficul- 
ties were finally overcome, and on June 15, 1944 a report on 
the entire testing project was submitted to the Council and the 
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Office of Inter-American Affairs by the director of the under- 
taking, H. T. Manuel, of the University of Texas. The re- 
port has not been published, but it is to be hoped that its es- 
sential features may appear in print. It is necessary to ex- 
amine this report at some length in order to form an ade- 
quate understanding of the massive character of this bilingual 
experiment. It explores the results of testing 34,000 pupils in 
the three areas by means of eighteen tests of general ability 
and language ability, for the most part parallel in English and 
Spanish forms. The results are statistically distributed for age, 
grade, school types, and the essential criteria for the tests, 
including the equivalence of the English and Spanish forms, 
are established by the usual technical procedures, with applica- 
tion of certain new techniques for analysis. Comparative 
studies show a number of interesting results, such as relative 
achievement in reading in Puerto Rico and in Texas, and the 
ratio of English and Spanish reading ability in Puerto Rico, 
and an intensive study of 9,000 Puerto Rican students for 
correlation between testing results and the economic status 
of their families. 

Since submission of the report further work has been done 
in revising the tests in the light of the administrations. The 
committee is now seeking support for publication to make 
possible commercial distribution of these inter-American tests 
so that the entire battery, comprising 54 separate forms, may 
be available for general use in the schools and colleges of this 
country and in Spanish American areas. A considerable in- 
terest has been expressed by teachers and administrators in the 
United States and in Latin American countries in these in- 
struments for measuring achievement in English and Spanish 
both in monolingual and bilingual situations. 

The most important immediate result that will accrue from 
this test administration is in its contribution to the study of 
English teaching in Puerto Rico, a project of the committee 
which has appeared in these reports since 1942 and was de- 
scribed in some detail last year. Since then further material 
bearing on the language situation and its public background 
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in the island has been assembled, in addition to that supplied 
by the test administration. Completion of the project has 
been delayed by heavy academic and public commitments of 
Professor Manuel and the chairman, but every effort is being 
made to accelerate the report. Its general character, ma- 
terials, and organization were forecast in the President’s re- 
port of last year. An objective and faithful presentation of 
the conditions surrounding the teaching of English in the 
island may be a contribution of special value in view of the 
active discussion of the future political status of Puerto Rico, 
where changes may be expected to have an effect on the teach- 
ing of English. 

War commitments and shortages have delayed further the 
appearance of the third volume of the Analytical Bibliography 
of Modern Language Teaching, which was forecast for last 
year. It is hoped that the book can be sent to press in the next 
few months. 


VISUAL AIDS 
The Commission on Motion Pictures in Education 


As is well known by those who have followed the develop- 
ment of the Council’s work during the past ten years, con- 
siderable emphasis has been placed on the development of 
various forms of visual aids, including particularly motion 
pictures, in the educational process. The basic reason for this 
emphasis has been the consistent conviction, now justified 
through many experiments in schools and more lately in the 
Army and Navy, that both children and adults learn more 
rapidly when stimulated by vivid visual representations of 
what the instructor wishes to teach. The motion picture 
lends itself to this purpose exceptionally well. 

After the completion of the motion picture project financed 
by the General Education Board, the Council succeeded in 
securing an appropriation of $25,000 per year, with which 
to support the work of a new Commission on Motion Pic- 
tures in Education, from the major motion picture companies 
through the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
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America. This evidence of interest on the part of the theatri- 
cal companies in the use of films in educational work is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying. Among other things it opens the door 
to the possibility of the use of the extensive resources of talent 
and technical facilities of the industry in the making of such 
pictures—a fact that bids fair to raise the quality of educa- 
tional films well above those now available for classroom 
purposes. 

During the past year the Commission on Motion Pictures, 
with Mark A. May as chairman, has approved a new course 
in world geography and worked out the teaching objectives 
for more than seventy teaching films covering various aspects 
of this course. A script writer has been engaged and the first 
group of scenarios completed. The geography material has 
been developed by W. W. Atwood, president of Clark Uni- 
versity, assisted by Dean McClusky of the Scarborough School 
and a group of distinguished geographers. 

Extensive work is also being done in the preparation of 
film materials in the field of the democratic liberties and free- 
doms. George S. Counts of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, assisted by a group of leaders in this field, has worked 
out a comprehensive outline. The educational objectives of 
each film are being developed and the necessary research work 
of collecting the factual material for the preparation of 
scenarios is in progress. Script writers are at wark develop- 
ing film treatments and scenarios on the basis of this material. 

A national contest was conducted in cooperation with the 
Audio-Visual Aids Committee of the National Council for the 
Social Studies in which high school students throughout the 
country were given an opportunity to present their ideas as to 
films which they thought should be produced to assist in solv- 
ing some of the problems in democracy. The results of the 
contest were most gratifying. 

The Commission has also made some preliminary investiga- 
tion into the needs of schools for films in the fields of health, 
art, mathematics, education, literature, and government. 
Special committees are at work making recommendations in 
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these subject areas. Other subjects will be explored as fast as 
possible. 

Gardner L. Hart has been appointed director of the project, 
and offices have been established at 28 Hillhouse Avenue, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

A Citizens Advisory Committee composed of persons of 
national repute has been appointed by the Commission to 
represent the points of view of the Army, Navy, radio, labor, 
foundations, citizens, business, library, farm, press, motion 
picture industry, and visual education. 

The results of the work of the Commission will be pub- 
lished and made available to anyone who is interested in the 
production of instructional films. At this time it seems likely 
that the Commission will be able to make a very substantial 
contribution to this enticing field of education. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Last year the American Council on Education, with financial 
assistance from the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, produced a number of filmstrips on various aspects 
of contemporary life in the United States, as described in the 
President’s report for 1943-44. During the summer of 1944 
this project was completed and 100 sets of the filmstrips with 
mimeographed descriptive material in Spanish and Portuguese, 
as well as an equal number of projectors, were sent to all of 
the Latin American republics. 

The committee, Sidney B. Hall, chairman, which advised 
on the production of the filmstrips felt strongly that these ma- 
terials would fill vital needs in our own schools. On the basis 
of their recommendations the Council completed arrangements 
with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
for the release of the filmstrips in this country. 

Wartime conditions have made impossible the wide distri- 
bution of the materials which would be desirable. Difficulties 
in securing film stock and in getting delivery of prints have 
caused many delays. However, the response from schools, 
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colleges, and teacher-training institutions, as well as from adult 
groups of many kinds, has substantiated the recommendations 
of the committee. Orders for approximately 3,000 filmstrips 
have been received since January first. 

The response to these filmstrips has, the Council believes, 
a wider implication than the mere filling of a few of the obvi- 
ous gaps in available visual aids. First, it has demonstrated 
that there is a wide demand for the simpler visual aids of high 
quality. This demand is not limited to the larger institutions 
or systems with flourishing departments of visual education. 
It comes particularly from the smaller towns, and from in- 
dividual schools. It indicates without doubt that there is a 
trend for individual schools to build up their own collections 
of the less expensive visual aids. Second, it indicates that 
school people are awakening to the values of the simpler aids 
and are on the way to balancing their use of visual materials 
—are realizing that there are other visual aids than the 
motion picture. Third, it substantiates the principle that the 
usefulness of filmstrips is not limited to the teaching of skills, 
a theory which has been rather widely held in some circles. 

The release of these filmstrips also presents an opportunity 
to gather data on a new filmstrip technique. Because subjects 
for Latin American distribution had to be provided in two 
languages, only beginning and end titles were used. For the 
rest, the necessary verbal material was incorporated in an 
accompanying script made up of an introductory section and 
a running commentary which may be read as the filmstrips are 
projected. These scripts need not, however, be presented by 
the teacher, but may be used simply as teachers’ manuals or 
guides. This allows for considerably more flexibility than the 
usual filmstrip which intersperses pictures with printed titles. 
Certain advantages seem to reside also in the fact that there 
is no interruption of pictorial content by printed material. 
This technique developed not from preconceived conviction, 
but from expediency. Nevertheless, the advantages of the 
technique seem to be considerable, and teacher response is be- 
ing watched with much interest. 
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COLOR FILMSLIDES 


In July 1944 the Council, with the assistance of the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, undertook the assembling of a num- 
ber of teaching units of color filmslides dealing with the other 
American republics. Thirty-three of these units have now 
been completed. Successful completion of the project was 
made possible by the interest and generous cooperation of the 
Brooklyn Museum, the press division of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, Museum of Modern Art, art department 
of the University of Texas, Pan American Airways, Taca 
Airways, and a number of individuals who made their private 
collections available. 

Because it was necessary to assemble units from filmslide 
materials now in this country it was not possible to build units 
on all of the Latin American republics, nor in every case on 
the most important aspects of Latin American life and culture. 
However, the units completed offer a wealth of important 
material, much of it not formerly available to schools and col- 
leges in any form. It is hoped that it will be possible to add 
other subjects to the following list by tapping additional col- 
lections in this country and by photographing some subjects 
directly. Units now available are: 

Hunting Unusual Plants in Guatemala 
Guatemala 

Cartagena, Historic Fortress City of Colombia 
Brazil Builds 

Native Markets of Latin America 
Rubber in the Amazon Basin 

Native Life in an Amazon Village 
Housing in Latin America 

Mexican Churches of the Colonial Period 
Colonial Painting in Mexico 
Contemporary Mexican Painting 
Contemporary Mexican Murals 

Popular Arts in Mexico 

South America—The Land 

Agriculture in South America 

Mining in South America 
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Transportation in Latin America 

Weaving in the South American Highlands 
Indian Costumes of the Bolivian Highlands 
Indian Costumes of Latin America 

Indian Life in the Lowlands of South America 
Indian Life in the Highlands of South America 
Middle Culture of the Valley of Mexico 

The Toltec Culture of Mexico: Teotihuacan 
The Toltec Culture of Mexico: Tula 

The Aztecs of Mexico 

. Tarascan Sculpture of Mexico 

Mixtec and Zapotec Cultures at Monte Alban and Mitla 
The Totenac Civilization of Mexico 

Ancient Mayan Culture at Copan 

Mayan Culture at Chichen Itza, Yucatan 
Mayan Culture at Uxmal, Yucatan 

Ancient Inca Culture, Peru 


The preparation of these units was under the guidance of 
the same committee that assisted earlier in the preparation of 
the filmstrips on life in the United States. Florence Arquin 
served as director of the project. 

Complete files of the thirty-three units, together with teach- 
ers’ notes, have been placed on deposit for loan distribution 
with the following institutions: 


The Southern California Council of Inter-American Affairs 
The Rocky Mountain Council on Inter-American Affairs 


Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, U. S. Office of 
Education 


Pan American Union 

Art Institute of Chicago 

Extension Division, State University of Iowa 

The Pan American Society of Massachusetts and Northern New 
England 
' The Southern Council on International Relations 

Portland Extension Center, Oregon State System of Higher 

Education 
Division of Education, Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Institute of Latin American Studies, University of Texas 
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The filmslide units are also available for purchase from the 
Council. Complete information will be supplied on request. 


MEASUREMENT AND GUIDANCE 


In a sense this academic year represents two important 
anniversaries in the Council’s activities in the field of tests 
and measurements. Although the Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance, under the chairmanship of T. R. McConnell, 
has taken no special note of these events, I should like to men- 
tion them briefly. 


Psychological Examinations 


In 1924 the Council issued the first of its psychological ex- 
aminations for college freshmen. In 1944 the Council pub- 
lished the 21st annual edition. This coming-of-age of the test, 
which L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone have 
edited, deserves attention. The American Council on Educa- 
tion’s Psychological Examination for College Freshmen is 
probably the most widely used test at the college level. Even 
with decreased college enrollments, the distribution of the test 
is surprising, as the following table of printing orders indi- 
cates: 


Edition Test Booklets Separate Answer Sheets 
1941 279,800 417,000 
1942 150,000 575,000 
1943 130,000 230,000 
1944 139,800* 180,000* 


In addition, an average of 50,000 test booklets and 100,000 
answer sheets are distributed for the companion test for high- 
school students. More than 30,000 sets of the Chicago Tests 
for Primary Mental Abilities, which Dr. and Mrs. Thurstone 
prepared for the Council, have also been sold during the year. 

The continued extensive demand for the Council’s psycho- 
logical tests makes it imperative that these tools be of the best 
possible quality. I believe that Dr. and Mrs. Thurstone have 


* Additional printings will be required in 1945-46. 
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set high standards in all their psychometric work. It will, 
however, probably be desirable for the Committee on Meas- 
urement and Guidance to review these materials in the early 
future and to suggest possible improvements. Out of the 
extensive use of psychological tests in the war programs of 
the armed services should come promising new developments. 


Cooperative Test Service 


The second anniversary is the 15th year of the Cooperative 
Test Service. This occasion is not an altogether happy one. 
In the autumn of 1944, Ben D. Wood, who directed the New 
York office since its establishment, asked to be relieved of all 
staff responsibilities in order that he might devote his full time 
to his duties at Columbia University. This news came as a 
shock to the committee and to those of us on the Council staff 
who had worked closely with Dr. Wood for so many years. 
The committee persuaded Dr. Wood to remain as director 
until February 15, 1945. 

In regretfully accepting Dr. Wood's resignation, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 


The Executive Committee of the American Council on Education, 
assembled in meeting March 12, 1945, has been informed of the re- 
signation of Dr. Ben D. Wood from the directorship of the Coopera- 
tive Test Service and the National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
tions of the Council. The committee takes this opportunity to inform 
Dr. Wood of its deep regret that he finds it necessary to ask to be 
relieved of his duties. For the past fifteen years Dr. Wood has been 
the driving force of much of the forward-looking work in measure- 
ment which the Council has undertaken. He has built the Coopera- 
tive Test Service to the point where it is a self-supporting service of 
immeasurable value to the thousands of schools and colleges throughout 
the country. He has set a pattern which will influence guidance work 
for years to come. 


The Committee on Measurement and Guidance made 
arrangements for Kenneth W. Vaughn, associate director of 
the Graduate Record Examination of the Carnegie Founda- 
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tion for the Advancement of Teaching, to give part time to 
the Cooperative Test Service beginning February 15, 1945. 
Dr. Vaughn will also continue his work with the Graduate 
Record Examination Project. It is fortunate that we are able 
to coordinate certain aspects of the Council’s work with this 
important project at the graduate level. The Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance has appointed a small executive 
committee, composed of Chairman McConnell, E. F. Lind- 
quist, and Donald J. Shank, to work directly with Dr. Vaughn. 

It is a source of considerable satisfaction to all of us that 
this 15th anniversary of the Cooperative Test Service finds 
the organization on a self-supporting basis. During recent 
years, because of the severe drain of the war effort on our per- 
sonnel, we have had only a skeleton staff. However, the 
demand for materials issued by the Cooperative Test Service 
has been so great that a substantial reserve fund has been ac- 
cumulated. The Committee on Measurement and Guidance 
during the year has explored a number of new areas of testing 
which may be undertaken with these funds. For example, an 
exploratory study of the need of examinations in the field of 
home economics has been going on with the American Home 
Economics Association. A considerable amount of time and 
attention has been given to needed tests in the field of general 
education at the senior high school and college level. As staff 
members again become available, we hope that the Coopera- 
tive Test Service can move forward into new areas. 

One of the major services which the Cooperative Test Serv- 
ice has taken on during the past year has been the publication 
and distribution of the public forms of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute tests. The General Educational 
Development Tests at the high school and college level and 
the various subject tests are being promoted widely through- 
out the country. In addition, the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Guidance, in cooperation with the USAFI office at 
Madison, Wisconsin, is engaged in a standardization of many 
of the subject tests for which norms were not available. 

To facilitate the use of these tests, the Committee on Meas- 





SL 
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urement and Guidance authorized the creation of a Veterans 
Testing Center of the Council at the University of Chicago. 
Through this center, discharged service personnel can have 
administered to them, for a fee, the regular army edition of 
the USAFI tests. Ralph W. Tyler and the University of 


Chicago have cooperated in making this service available. 


Teacher Examinations 


During the year the National Teacher Examinations were 
again given in centers throughout the country. In addition, 
special arrangements were made for the testing of large num- 
bers of teachers in service in South Carolina. The National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations, which is a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Measurement and Guidance, has au- 
thorized the preparation of shorter forms of the teacher ex- 
aminations to be given in the spring of 1946. Roscoe L. 
West, president of New Jersey State Teachers College, Tren- 
ton, has succeeded A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, as chairman of the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations. 


SURVEY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN ALABAMA 


As stated in the President’s report last year, the Council 
entered into an agreement with the Alabama Educational Sur- 
vey Commission, created by the legislature in 1943, to assist 
the Commission in making a study of public education at all 
levels in the state. In accordance with this agreement Maurice 
F. Seay, director of the Bureau of School Service at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, was selected as director of the survey. 
He in turn named several members to his staff. The Council 
also selected a representative board of consultants from other 
states to review the findings of the staff and to advise with the 
members of the State Survey Commission. 

The State Survey Commission, Hubert Searcy, chairman, 
gave extended consideration to the state’s educational prob- 
lems. It advised at length with various educational leaders in 
the state, many of whom supplied extensive information for 
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the use of the staff. There were also a number of meetings 
with members of the board of consultants and members of 
the Commission staff. 

The report of the survey was submitted to the Governor of 
Alabama on March 1, 1945. Quite properly it called atten- 
tion first to the solid progress which the state had made in 
education since the first survey by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in 1919. It then set forth with appropriate supporting 
data its recommendations, some of the most important of 
which are as follows: to increase materially state funds avail- 
able for the elementary and secondary schools; to increase the 
level of teachers salaries and to add to the teaching staff; to 
provide more adequate teaching materials in the schools; to 
strengthen the requirements for teacher certification; to im- 
prove the system of supervision; and to provide the best pos- 
sible professional leadership both at the state and local levels. 

In the realm of higher education several recommendations 
were made looking toward the elimination of undesirable 
duplication between and among the state’s institutions; the im- 
provement of teacher education; the correlation of extension 
work; the establishment of a four-year medical school; and the 
proper development of higher education for Negroes. 

The most distinctive recommendation in the report has to 
do with the establishment of a single state board of educa- 
tion for the administration of public education at all levels. 
Alabama, like many other states in the Union, has a very con- 
fused administrative situation in education, with an elected 
state superintendent of education, an appointed state board 
of education, a state university, land-grant college, and state 
college for women with separate boards, and the state teachers 
colleges and higher institutions for Negroes under the state 
board of education. After reviewing the situation at length 
the staff, the board of consultants, and the members of the 
state survey commission, with two exceptions, united in the 
following recommendation: 


The Commission recommends that the constitution be amended to 
establish a single Board of Education with authority over all public 
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education supported by funds appropriated by the legislature. This 
Board should appoint as its chief executive officer a qualified educator 
who should be the head of a professional staff competent to deal with 
the many phases of public education. The chief executive officer should 
have such responsibility and qualifications as to make the position com- 
mand the highest salary of any official in public education in Alabama. 
His tenure should be continuous so long as he discharges his duties 
faithfully and efficiently, and his salary should be determined by the 
Board. 

The proposed Board of Education should be composed of nine mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor and approved by the Senate. Each 
member should serve nine years, and the term of one member should 


expire each year. The Board should be composed of representative 
citizens of Alabama. 


Governor Chauncey Sparks in transmitting the survey re- 


port to the legislature commented on this recommendation as 
follows: 


One particular thing the Commission recommends, and which, in my 
judgment, is basic and, when obtained, will lead to the accom- 
plishment of many of its recommendations, is that the legislature create 
one board to supervise all educational activities of the State from the 
primary schools through the institutions of higher learning. This board 
should be given the authority to name a director of education or an 
executive secretary, in lieu of the presently elected State Superintendent 
of Education. It should be permitted to staff itself adequately for re- 
search, for study, for planning, for architectural designing, for recom- 
mendations to the legislature, for coordination of the work of education, 
for prevention of duplications and overlapping, and, in general, for 


exercising a directive and supervisory control over all educational 
activities in Alabama. 


I am very happy that the Council has been able to assist so 
extensively in making the survey of public education in Ala- 
bama. The report is well documented, concise and forthright. 
I believe that it will be of very great benefit to the people of 
Alabama in solving one of the state’s most important and basic 
problems. The report of the survey has been published by 
the Council and is now available at the Council’s offices. 
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THE CURRICULUM SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
HAWAII 


At the conclusion of the session of the Hawaiian Territorial 
Legislature in 1943, Holdover Committees were appointed by 
both the Senate and the House of Representatives to study 
pertinent and significant problems during the intersession, and 
to present recommendations to the 1945 sessions. Due to the 
intense interest in improving the educational system of the 
Territory of Hawaii, the Holdover Committees concerned 
themselves immediately with the reorganization of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction which included studies of the 
curriculum, teaching personnel, and teacher training. After 
the Holdover Committees had studied the results of several 
preliminary investigations by interested groups and individuals 
in the Territory, the Holdover Committee of the House of 
Representatives, through its chairman, Roy A. Vitousek, re- 
quested the American Council on Education to sponsor a cur- 
riculum survey of the public schools of the Territory and to 
select a director and a staff to conduct the survey. 

The American Council on Education selected Edgar M. 
Draper, professor of secondary education and curriculum in 
the College of Education of the University of Washington, 
as director of the survey and at a later time, Alice M. Hayden, 
assistant professor of educational research in the same insti- 
tution, as his professional assistant. The Council received an 
original grant of $7,500, which was later augmented by a sup- 
plemental grant of $3,500, for the purpose of conducting the 
survey and publishing a report of the survey committee’s 
recommendations. 

Dr. Draper and Dr. Hayden were able to spend only the 
month of December 1944 in the Territory of Hawaii as 
priorities for transportation were very difficult to secure, due 
to the necessity for transferring service personnel and equip- 
ment to the Pacific theater of war. Through the cooperation 
of Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific, air reservations were finally secured on December first, 
and Dr. Draper and Dr. Hayden were able to visit all the 
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major islands in the archipelago. As soon as they returned, 
a preliminary report was prepared and hurried to Hawaii for 
the opening of the legislative sessions of 1945. 

The full report will be published by the Council during the 
fall of 1945. A résumé of the study is being published in cur- 
rent numbers of the Hawaii Educational Review. 

The recommendations of the survey committee as pre- 
sented to the territorial legislature provided for: 


1. The reorganization of the Department of Public Instruction so 
that adequate administrative, supervisory, and teaching staffs would be 
available to participate in a curriculum-improvement program. The 
cost of instituting this program would be approximately $550,000. 

2. The reorganization of the Board of Commissioners of Public In- 
struction who formulate educational policies for the Territory of 
Hawaii. This recommendation was based upon a complete redistrict- 
ing of the Islands for educational purposes. 

3. The development of a curriculum pattern within which teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators can work on a functional curriculum- 
improvement program, including the study of child development. 

4. The development of both pre-service and in-service teacher-edu- 
cation programs by the University of Hawaii and the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

5. An improved salary schedule in order to retain members of the 
profession now employed by the Department of Public Instruction and 
to induce excell: i+ students at the University of Hawaii to enroll in 
the Teachers Coilege. : 

6. The modification of the present law so that at least 20 percent of 
the new teachers and administrators may be secured from the main- 
land annually. 

7. The development of reasonable standards for the Territory gov- 
erning the promotion and graduation of pupils. 

8. The extension of vocational education and closer articulation be- 
tween the school and various industrial and commercial activities. 

9. Increased facilities for kindergartens, remedial education, visual 
and auditory instruction, physical education, and health. 

10. A careful study of present school buildings and provisions for the 
development of a building program under the direction of an expert. 

11. A careful study of school books and supplementary materials 
with provision for territorial aid for new and small schools. 
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The report of the survey commission was received with 
great satisfaction by the territorial authorities but it is too 
early at this time to state what changes have resulted from the 
study. Other surveys of education in the Islands carried on 
in 1920 and 1930 formed the basis for decided improvements. 
It is believed that the present study, although carried on under 
considerable wartime difficulties, will be exceedingly useful in 
effecting further improvements, not only in the curriculum of 
the schools but in related administrative changes. 

Early in May of this year the legislature of Hawaii passed 
a series of resolutions concerning a preliminary report on the 
survey submitted by Dr. Draper and Dr. Hayden as follows: 


Resolved, By the House of Representatives of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, Regular Session of 1945, the Senate concurring, 
that the preliminary report on the curriculum survey of the public 
schools of the Territory of Hawaii submitted by Dr. Edgar M. Draper 
and Dr. Alice H. Hayden be used as a basis for any future considera- 
tion of the reorganization of the administration of the Department of 
Public Instruction and for the determination of the future policy, cur- 
riculum, and program of the public schools of the Territory of Hawaii; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the department of public instruction give full con- 
sideration to the recommendations contained in said report and use them 
in its future policy, curriculum, and program of the public schools of the 
said Territory. 


CONCLUSION 


The writing of this report has served to bring out the extent 
of the Council’s activities in the war situation, many of them 
involving contacts with the various divisions of the armed 
forces here in Washington. While the end of the conflict in 
Europe seems now definitely in sight no one can foretell how 
much longer we shall be involved in the Pacific. Hence the 
war program is bound to affect the whole of education deeply, 
particularly the colleges and universities, for some time to 
come. The Council must, therefore, continue to devote itself 
unremittingly to aiding in the solution of these problems. 
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Nevertheless we are definitely at the beginning of a new era 
in education in this country. It is the era of reconstruction, 
when we begin to leave off our concentration on winning the 
war and turn gradually to fitting war veterans into on-going 
civic life and to laying plans for a long and peaceful future of 
developing the talents of young or old for effective participa- 
tion in local, national, and international life. In this process 
I trust that the American Council on Education may take a 
leading part. In striving to this end it is certain that the 
Council will have the active cooperation of educational leaders 
throughout the country and of the educational organizations, 
higher institutions, and school systems, which are now so ex- 
tensively represented in its membership. To this high service 
also the Council’s staff will continue to devote itself in whole- 
hearted manner. 


GEORGE F. Zook 


May 4, 1945 
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APPENDIX 


Publications 


American Council on Education 
May 1944—May 1945 


Books 
Teacher Education in Service 
By Charles E. Prall and C. Leslie Cushman, for the Commission 
on Teacher Education. xiii + 503 pp. July 1944. $3.00. 
The College and Teacher Education 
By W. Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis, and Helen E. Davis, 
for the Commission on Teacher Education. x + 311 pp. Novem- 
ber 1944. $2.50. 
Latin America in School and College Teaching Materials 
Report of the Committee on the Study of Teaching Materials on 
Inter-American Subjects, Arthur P. Whitaker, director. viii + 
494 pp. December 1944. Cloth, $3.00; Paper, $2.50. 
Demonstration and Laboratory Experiences in the Science of Aero- 
nautics: A Guide for Teachers and Students 
Prepared in cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. viii + 155 pp. 
$2.00. 
Public Education in Alabama 
A report of the Alabama Educational Survey Commission. 452 


pp. 1945. $1.00. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STUDIES 


A Design for General Education: For Members of the Armed Forces 
Series I, Vol. VIII, No. 18. Edited by T. R. McConnell. viii 
+ 187 pp. June 1944. $1.25. 

Psychological Examination for College Freshmen: 1943 Norms 
Series V, Vol. VIII, No. 8. By L. L. Thurstone and Thelma 
Gwinn Thurstone. vi + 32 pp. June 1944. 10¢. 

Channeling Research into Education 
Series I, Vol. VIII, No. 19. By John E. Ivey, Jr., for the Com- 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Education. xviii + 187 


pp. August 1944. $1.25. 


cect 
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New Directions for Measurement and Guidance 
Series I, Vol. VIII, No. 20. A symposium sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on Measurement and Guidance, with papers by Ralph 
W. Tyler, E. G. Williamson, E. F. Lindquist, and others. viii + 
103 pp. August 1944. 80¢. 


College Investments under War Conditions 


Series III, Vol. VIII, No. 21. By J. Harvey Cain. vi + 39 
pp. September 1944. 40¢. 


A Measure for Audio-Visual Programs in Schools 
Series II, Vol. VIII, No. 8. By Helen Hardt Seaton for the 
Committee on Visual Aids in Education. vi + 40 pp. October 
1944. 40¢. 


Motion Pictures for Postwar Education 
Series I, Vol. VIII, No. 21. By the Commission on Motion Pic- 
tures in Education. vi + 23 pp. October 1944. 20¢. 
Religion and Public Education 
Series I, Vol. IX, No. 22. Proceedings of a conference, with 
papers by F. Ernest Johnson, George N. Shuster, Ordway Tead, 
George F. Zook, and others. viii + 76 pp. February 1945. 75¢. 
Student Personnel Work in the Postwar College 
Series VI, Vol. IX, No. 6. By Willard W. Blaesser and others, 


for the Committee on Student Personnel Work. vi + 95 pp. 
April 1945. 75¢. 


Psychological Examination for College Freshmen: 1944 Norms 


Series V, Vol. IX, No. 9. By L. L. Thurstone. and Thelma 
Gwinn Thurstone. vi + 32 pp. May 1945. 10¢. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS 

The Educational Record 
Quarterly journal of the Council. July, October, 1944; January, 
April, 1945. 

A Brief Statement Regarding the American Council on Education 
Eight-page folder describing the work of the Council. October 
1944. 

Members of the American Council on Education 


Sixteen-page folder listing the membership of the Council. Novem- 
ber 1944. 
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Higher Education and National Defense 
Bulletins Nos. 67 through 81, plus supplements. 


Surplus Property Newsletters 
Bulletins Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services 
Loose-leaf handbook. About 900 pp. Substitutes for 1944 ma- 
terial, $2.00; for 1945 material, $3.00. 


Federal-State Relations in Education 
By the Problems and Policies Committee of the Council and the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education As- 


sociation. 47 pp. March 1945. 25¢. 


A Study of Aeronautics Courses in the Secondary Schools 
Prepared in cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


33 pp. May 1944. 


A Survey of Collegiate Courses in Aviation and Related Fields 
Prepared in cooperation with the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 


tion. 64 pp. October 1944. 


Education for Mutual Understanding and Friendship between Canada 
and the United States 
By the Canada-United States Committee on Education. 15 pp. 
January 1945. 


Publications of the American Council on Education 
A complete listing of Council publications. 46 pp. Autumn 1944. 
Cooperative Achievements Tests for High School and College Classes 
and United States Armed Forces Institute Examination (Civil Forms) 
A catalogue. 76 pp. March 1945. 


In Portuguese 


As Instituigées Catélicas de Ensino nos Estados Unidos 
Pelo reverendissimo Monsenhor George Johnson. iv + 17 pp. 
Illustrated. April 1945. 


In Spanish 


Las Instituciones Catolicas de Ensevianza en los Estados Unidos 
Por el ilustrisimo y reverendisimo Monsenor George Johnson. iv 


+ 18 pp. Illustrated. April 1945. 


a 





The University and the Independent 
Foundation or Trust 
By JOHN J. PARKER and FRANK E. SELLERS 


trustees of the University of North Carolina was ap- 

pointed by Governor J. M. Broughton to consider the 
status of foundations and trusts created to aid in the Univer- 
sity’s work and determine what rules should apply in its rela- 
tionship to them. This committee gave consideration to trusts 
and foundations under the control of the institutional board 
of trustees as well as to those under the control of independ- 
ent boards. Following an extensive investigation of the ad- 
ministration of outside grants at other institutions throughout 
the United States, the committee recommended the following 
principles and rules which were adopted by the University of 
North Carolina in the autumn of 1944: 


[’ THE SPRING of 1944 a committee of the board of 


1. Trust funds and foundations heretofore created or established and 
those which may hereafter be created or established for carrying on 
work at Chapel Hill, at State College, or at the Woman’s College, 
shall be strictly administered in aid of the work that they were in- 
tended to promote at the particular institution of the University that 
they were intended to help and shall not be used in aid of work other- 
wise. 

2. Funds belonging to any trust or foundation shall not be used for 
any other purpose than the trusts therein limited, and borrowing and 
lending between funds shall not be permitted, nor shall loans be made 
therefrom to any officer or employee of the University or any member 
of the Board of Trustees. 

3. The business agent of the University, under the direction of the 
Finance Committee of the Board of Trustees, shall invest all funds be- 
longing to trust funds and foundations under the control of the Board 
of Trustees of the University; and at least once each year the Comp- 
troller shall render a written report to the Board of Trustees showing 
the condition of each trust, any transactions affecting it, the securities 
in which its funds are invested and the disposition made of the income 
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arising therefrom. As to each trust, a copy of the portion of the re- 
port dealing with it, shall be furnished to the founder of the trust, or, 
if he be dead, to his legal representative or nearest living relative. 

4. All trust funds and foundations hereafter proposed to be created 
affecting the administration of the University of North Carolina, with 
relation to departments, schools or divisions, in any respect, shall first 
be submitted to the Board of Trustees for approval and thereafter shall 
be administered according to the provisions of sections five and six as 
herein set forth. Nothing in this instrument shall in any way inter- 
fere with the agreement heretofore made affecting the acceptance by the 
University of the benefactions made under the pending case concerning 
the will of William Hayes Ackland, now in court. 

5. Where a foundation is held and administered by trustees separate 
from the Board of Trustees of the University, the trustees thereof shall 
not exercise any direct or indirect control over the affairs of the Univer- 
sity and shall not interfere therewith in any way and shall make no 
grants in aid of University work unless they be specifically approved 
and accepted by the Board of Trustees of the University. 

6. No grants shall be made by trustees of special trusts, or accepted 
by the Board of Trustees of the University, upon the express or im- 
plied condition that any particular person shall be employed by the Uni- 
versity or that the salary of any professor or other person shall be in- 
creased ; but grants may be made generally in aid of work or to increase 
salaries in certain departments, and the Board of Trustees, if it sees 
fit to accept the grants for these purposes, shall decide who shall be 
employed to carry on the work and how funds for increase of salaries 
shall be allotted. 

7. Trustees of special trusts or foundations created to aid any work 
of the University, shall be requested to furnish annually to the Board 
of Trustees a report showing in detail the condition of the trust or 
foundation and how funds are invested and how the income therefrom 
has been applied. 


The report of the committee was based largely upon an- 
swers to inquiries received from forty-nine leading colleges 
and universities by Louis R. Wilson of the University of 
North Carolina School of Library Science. These inquiries 
were directed particularly to experience with trusts and foun- 
dations whose funds were not subject to control by the gov- 
erning board of the institution. 
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The problem with which the committee was concerned— 
that of protecting the independence of the college or univer- 
sity while carrying out the wishes of the donors—is one of 
increasing importance to universities and colleges in general 
and to the public at large. The growth of universities in 
America has been rapid; they are extending their work and 
research in many fields, and public-spirited citizens are con- 
tributing to trusts and foundations created to aid in that work. 
Gifts are to be encouraged provided they are not the means 
of exerting influence on the affairs of the university. 

Many colleges and universities stated in their replies to Dr. 
Wilson, that the problem of outside funds had not arisen; 
others that they had met it in a variety of ways. The ques- 
tions and answers which follow show how the problem has 
been handled at different institutions. 


Have foundations, trusts, or groups from industry, busi- 
ness, or agriculture, or any other groups been established 
to aid in the work of your institution by such means as 
establishing professorships or fellowships, or supplementing 
the salaries of professors, where the funds are handled and 
grants are made by a board of trustees or group which is 


separate and distinct from the governing board of the col- 
lege or university? 


(The foregoing question does not refer to foundations such 
as the Rockefeller or Carnegie Foundations, but to those 
created to aid the work of a particular college or university 
and to supplement the funds administered by its general 
board. ) 

Some universities, when offered grants from outside sources, 
have forestalled many of the problems involved by insisting 
that the funds ultimately available be paid directly to the uni- 
versity for disposition.’ 

The Universities of Florida, Arizona, Missouri, and Yale 
University expressly retain all matters of decision, such as ap- 


* Brown, Syracuse, Stanford, Western Reserve, and the Universities of Ken- 
tucky, Oregon, Florida, Arizona, Virginia, Missouri, Alabama, and Texas. 
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pointments to fellowships, selection and pay of faculty, etc., 
and stipulate that university-controlled administrative chan- 
nels be used. 

Brown, Syracuse, Stanford, and the Universities of Oregon, 
Arizona, Virginia, and Texas, permit and follow designation 
of the field and general function of the grant, but otherwise 
no strings are allowed to be attached to the university’s dis- 
cretion in carrying out the grant. 

Pennsylvania State College, Louisiana State University, and 
the Universities of Florida, Tennessee, and Oregon, use con- 
tracts to protect both the university and the donor. 

The University of California has a detailed program for 
the solicitation and acceptance of gifts, and issues a booklet ? 
setting forth the kinds of gifts needed and how they are to be 
made, and have included a number of forms to aid the donor 
in making the kind of gift he desires. All forms provide for 
control of the funds by the university. 

At California and at Penn State, the research is usually 
fundamental in nature rather than for the special benefit of 
one concern or industry. Penn State has a very broad re- 
search policy* but it requires all proposed projects to be ap- 
proved by the college. 

The Universities of Illinois, Nebraska, and Kansas have 
made use of the afhliated foundation to receive and administer 
gifts and funds. This is usually a separate corporate organ- 
ization controlled by the university. It is in essence a solution 
to the problem of outside influence in university affairs be- 
cause independent grants are channeled through it and univer- 
sity officials direct its proper use in the designated fields. 
These foundations are of particular benefit to those state uni- 
versities where the laws of the state prevent the acceptance of 
grants or seek to control them in such ways as to discourage 


* Gifts and Bequests to the University of California (rev. ed. 1944). This 
may be obtained from Attorney for the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, 910 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

*See Policy and Procedure in Research, a supplemental bulletin to the 
Faculty Bulletin of Pennsylvania State College, Vol. XIX, No. 25. 
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them. The state may, however, use the receipt of outside 
funds as an excuse to cut its own appropriations and thereby 
defeat the purpose of the grant. 

A typical affiliated foundation is the University of Illinois 
Foundation. It is a separate corporate entity with the usual 
powers of a nonprofit corporation. The objects of the foun- 
dation are to encourage gifts to assist in developing the facili- 
ties of the university for broader educational opportunities, 
receive and administer gifts, act as trustee for donors, and 
perform other acts consonant with its status as dispenser of 
supplementary funds. The board of directors is composed of 
the presidents of the university, the board of trustees, and the 
alumni association, as ex-oficio members, and six others, all of 
whom are members of the foundation. An executive com- 
mittee of three is selected by the directors from their own 
number, one of them a member of the board of trustees of 
the university. The accounts of the foundation are audited 
annually under the supervision of the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee and the comptroller of the university and regu- 
lar reports are sent to the board of trustees and board of di- 
rectors. The foundation thus serves a useful function, being 
sufficiently controlled by university officials to protect policies 
and interests in projects. The university in turn is enabled to 
carry out projects and advance its program beyond the means 
afforded by limited state funds. 

The University of Nebraska has a similar foundation. The 
foundation of the University of Kansas has less proportionate 
representation by the university, but the policies of the foun- 
dation are coordinated with those of the university through 
cooperation between committees of the two boards. 

Some foundations are less closely affiliated with the gov- 
erning body of the university, such as the alumni-controlled 
foundations at the University of Georgia and Western Re- 
serve. The University of Georgia states that no problem has 
arisen because of the close cooperation between the alumni 
and the university. 
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The most common types of outside grants are those in aid 
of specific research. The policies in handling these grants range 
from allowing the individual professors to receive the grants 
and conduct the research independently to creating separate 
affliated corporations. Vanderbilt University has experienced 
some difficulty with its former practice of allowing each in- 
dividual professor to handle the grants and conduct the re- 
search requested of him by industry. It has now set up a re- 
search council whose function is to correlate the research work 
of the university. 

The University of Tennessee has also established a re- 
search council, and grants are made directly to the council. 

At Johns Hopkins University the grants are administered 
by the university, the results published, and the investigation 
conducted in accordance with its own standards of independ- 
ence and freedom. This is also true at the University of Cali- 
fornia, the California Institute of Technology, and Syracuse 
University. 

The University of Minnesota receives funds for specific re- 
search from the Northwest Research Foundation, organized 
by a group of citizens of Minnesota interested in forwarding 
the economic life of the state. The university pays out the 
funds as the need arises. 

The University of Chicago has a special business problems 
bureau which serves as a central agency to receive grants and 
problems. The problems are referred to the different depart- 
ments for decision as to their acceptability as research projects. 
Funds are distributed by the university. Projects are not ac- 
cepted where there is a definite deadline for completion and 
extra compensation is rarely allowed to the persons conduct- 
ing the research. Results are usually published by the 
university. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology has a division of in- 
dustrial cooperation whose function is to act as financial agent 
and clearinghouse for research. Emphasis is placed on educa- 
tional research and ideas are usually obtained from the faculty 
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or students and then industrial cooperation is sought in financ- 
ing the projects. 

Purdue has set up an affiliated corporation known as the 
Purdue Research Foundation.* The objects of the foundation 
are to foster research and education. The university has suf- 
ficient voting strength to protect itself. The foundation ac- 
cepts the grants for research and directs the investigation. 
The university and the foundation cooperate pursuant to a 
contract setting forth the rules and regulations that are to 
govern the projects undertaken by the foundation. 

The Cornell Research Foundation is similar. However, 
the Cornell corporation is a wholly owned and controlled sub- 
sidiary of the university. Recently, the University of Kansas 
has established a similar foundation. The research corpora- 
tion at the University of Tennessee handles patents and pre- 
vents exploitation by private interests. This is also one of the 
functions of the Cornell Research Foundation, and of a sim- 
ilar foundation established by the University of Washington. 

The University of Wisconsin has an alumni research foun- 
dation which is entirely separate from the university but 
which was organized by several of its graduates. Its purpose 
is to commercialize patents and the returns from invested 
capital go to the university for support of research. The 
grants for research are accounted for by the comptroller of 
the university, but allocations for research purposes are made 
by the research committee of the graduate school. 

A foundation was established at the University of Kentucky 
to which 18,000 acres of forest land were given, the income 
from which was to be used for the benefit of the College of 
Agriculture and its work in promoting reforestation. The 
university protects itself by requiring that the director of the 
experiment station be a member of the board of trustees of 
the university. 

New York University has an interesting example of indus- 


“See Purdue Research Foundation Bulletin No. 1 (rev. ed. 1944). 
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trial-university cooperation in connection with its School of 
Retailing, which was originally conceived by a group of mer- 
chants in New York City. Each of twenty-four participating 
stores has contributed to an endowment to aid the school. A 
small executive committee, on which the university has repre- 
sentation, is responsible for the management of the fund. The 
procedure has been established by a somewhat loose form of 
contract which, though lacking definiteness, has been satis- 
factory because of the high caliber of the men participating. 
Graduate students spend half their time in classrooms and 
half in the participating stores. 

The University of Michigan has several outside trusts. The 
largest of these is the Horace B. Rackman Fund of nearly 
$4,500,000. The income is to be used for the benefit of the 
graduate school as prescribed by a board of governors com- 
posed of the president of the university, the dean of the 
graduate school, and three appointees of the donor. The 
board of governors also administers three other funds which 
total $2,500,000. The expenditures approved by the board 
of governors are presented in the form of budgets to the 
regents of the university for their approval. In actual prac- 
tice, the board of governors relies upon the advice of the 
executive board of the graduate school which reviews all 
projects and submits its recommendations to the board of 
governors. Another similar fund at Michigan is the William 
W. Cook Endowment of more than $2,000,000. The income 
from the Cook fund must be devoted to developing the law 
school by paying faculty salaries, providing fellowships, pur- 
chasing books for the law library, and by other means. A 
budget is annually set up by the law faculty, submitted for 
approval to the trustees, and finally to the board of regents 
for approval. Western Reserve University has a similar trust, 
the income of which is paid out as agreed upon by the uni- 
versity and trustees of the fund. A university officer is also 
one of the trustees. Still another fund at Michigan is the 
Williams Professorship Fund to provide the salary of an 
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emeritus professor. It was raised by the alumni association, 
which retains the right to nominate the beneficiary. 


Has the existence of any subsidy organization led in any 
case to divided loyalty on the part of professors or officers 
of the institution or to attempts on the part of the organiza- 
tion’s officers to control the policies of the university or the 
appointment of professors through the making or with- 
holding of grants? 


The greater number of the universities and colleges said 
that there had been no cases of divided loyalty on the part of 
faculty or officers and no cases of the organization attempt- 
ing to control either the policies of the institution or the ap- 
pointment of professors. The California Institute of Tech- 
nology replied: ‘Definitely not. The trustees approve all 
commitments of the kind indicated and allow none to be made 
which interferes with the institute’s control.” 

The Universities of Texas and Washington and New York 
University stated they recognized the danger inherent in 
their relationships, but had been successful thus far in avoid- 
ing the pitfalls. One institution experienced difficulty with an 
outside organization set up to administer a fund for payment 
of salaries, and because the foundation board insisted on the 
right to approve the teachers as a condition of continuing the 
grant, the arrangement was discontinued. 

Only one institution felt that there had been divided loyalty 
on the part of the faculty. It found that a certain amount 
of friction had been caused by disproportionate grants by in- 
dustry to certain professors for research. However, it had 
not found any organizations inclined to control the policies of 
the university or the appointment of professors through the 
making or withholding of grants. 


Has the existence of such organizations led to the belief 
on the part of any considerable number of persons that the 
policies of the university were dominated or unduly in- 
fluenced by those who contribute to the trust? 
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All the responses to this question were negative. The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky reported that two citizens of the state had 
threatened to use the university to have certain funds placed 
under state control but the suits have never materialized. 
There is, however, no indication that the threat resulted be- 
cause of a belief that the trustees of the funds were dominat- 
ing the policies of the university. 

Pennsylvania State College, in its bulletin on Policy and 
Procedure in Research, says: “The propriety of accepting 
funds from private or corporate sources for the support of 
open research has not been questioned provided the problem 
to be investigated is of general and public interest, not of 
commercial interest alone; and provided that the research is 
of such a nature that it could be done to better advantage 
at a college or university than at a commercial industrial re- 
search laboratory; and provided, further, that the research 
gives promise of contributing to a more effective institutional 
program. It is recognized, however, that this type of re- 
search has elements of danger and may lead to serious em- 
barrassment to the college unless carefully controlled. It 
should be undertaken only in selected cases and should remain 
a minor feature of the research program of the college.” 


What reports are furnished the university by the trust as 
to its status and condition? 


Cornell University and the Universities of Michigan, Illi- 
nois, and Kansas receive annual reports as to the status and 
condition of the trust, or at such other times as seem desir- 
able. The University of Georgia and Western Reserve said 
that although they did not require regular reports, they could 
get them if they wished. In some cases where the university 
controls the funds, reports are made to the board of trustees 
and to the donor—among such instances are the Universities 
of Michigan, Florida, Wisconsin, and the California Institute 
of Technology. 
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What view is held as to the desirability of such trust or- 
ganizations and what suggestions are made as to rules for 
their proper regulation? 


The answers to the two parts of this question are, with 
singular unanimity, that aid through foundations is desirable, 
but that it should be made available to the institution under 
conditions that thoroughly safeguard the freedom of the in- 
stitution in its use. The number of instances in which such 
foundations have been established, and the care with which 
regulations have been formulated governing the use of income 
from such foundations, provide convincing evidence on this 
point if additional supporting evidence is required. 











Minutes of the Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Education 


Washington, D. C. 
May 4, 1945 


HE Executive Committee of the American Council on 
Education convened as the twenty-eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Council in the conference room of the Coun- 
cil’s offices, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., on Friday 
afternoon, May 4, 1945. In the absence of Herman B. Wells, 
chairman of the Council for 1944-45, who was serving as a 
consultant from the Council to the American delegation at 
the San Francisco Conference of the United Nations, the 
first vice chairman, Julius E. Warren, presided. The fol- 
lowing persons were present: Doak S. Campbell, J. B. Ed- 
monson, Willard E. Givens, Carl H. Milam, Edward V. 
Stanford, secretary; John W. Studebaker, ex officio; John D. 
Williams, and George F. Zook, ex officio. The following 
members of the staff were also present: A. J. Brumbaugh 
and Donald J. Shank. 

President Zook read the resolution regarding the annual 
meeting which had been submitted to the representatives of 
institutional members and delegates of constituent members 
by mail on February 20, 1945. A majority of the delegates 
of the constituent and institutional members had approved 
the following resolution contained in that communication: 


Wuereas, The Executive Committee of the American Council 
on Education has considered the request of the federal authorities that 
no meetings of 50 or more persons be held and has voted to recommend 
to the members of the Council 

1. That the 1945 annual meeting of the American Council on Edu- 
cation should be cancelled ; 

2. That the Executive Committee of the Council meet in Washing- 
ton on May 4, 1945, and constitute itself as the annual meeting of the 
Council for the transaction of necessary business ; 

3. That officers for 1945-46 and three new members of the Execu- 
tive Committee be elected by mail ballot. 
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I, as the representative of a voting member of the American Coun- 
cil on Education accept the above recommendations of the Executive 
Committee. 


It was voted to approve the minutes of the twenty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Council held in Washington, D. C., 
on May 5, 1944, as published in the July 1944 issue of THE 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 

President Zook stated that he had not been able to pre- 
pare his annual report for 1944-45, but that it would be 
prepared in the early future and be published in the July 
1945 issue of THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 

First Vice Chairman Warren presented the general 
budget for the central office of the Council for the year 
ending June 30, 1946, in the sum of $111,000 and the 
budget of the publications revolving fund for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1946, in the sum of $157,000, as recommended 
by the Executive Committee. 

It was voted to approve the budgets for the central office 
of the Council and for the publications revolving fund in 
the sums respectively of $111,000 and $157,000 for the 
year July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946. 

It was voted to request the staff to distribute the budget 
for 1945-46 with the minutes of the Executive Committee of 
May 4th. 

First Vice Chairman Warren reported that, at the re- 
quest of the Executive Committee, Chairman Wells had ap- 
pointed the following nominating committee to prepare a 
slate of candidates for Council officers for 1945-46: Ray- 
mond Walters, president, University of Cincinnati, chair- 
man; Carter Davidson, president, Knox College, and Roscoe 
L. West, president, State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey. On April 10, 1945, the slate prepared by the nom- 
inating committee was mailed to all constituent and institu- 
tional members with space for votes for additional nominees. 
Mail ballots were presented from a majority of the consti- 
tuent and institutional members of the Council for the fol- 
lowing persons as officers for 1945-46: 
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CHAIRMAN: 


Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


First Vick CHAIRMAN: 

Donald B. Tresidder, president, Stanford University 
Seconp Vice CHAIRMAN: 

Rufus B. Clement, president, Atlanta University 
SECRETARY: 


Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., rector, Augustinian College; repre- 
senting the National Catholic Educational Association 


TREASURER: 


Corcoran Thom, president, American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 


ASSISTANT TREASURERS: 
Grace R. Ontrich, American Council on Education 
Donald J. Shank, American Council on Education 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
(for three-year term) 
Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana University 


Helen C. White, professor of English, University of Wisconsin; 
representing the American Association of University Women. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


(for two-year term to complete the unexpired term of the late 
Dixon Ryan Fox) 

William P. Tolley, chancellor, Syracuse University; representing 
the Association of American Colleges 


It was voted to approve the mail ballot of the voting 
members of the Council and to declare the above officers 
duly elected. 

President Zook presented the joint recommendations of 
President Edmund E. Day and President Herman B. Wells, 


chairmen, respectively, of the Problems and Policies Com- 
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mittee and the Executive Committee, for new members of 
the Problems and Policies Committee, as follows: 


For four-year terms: 


James P. Baxter, III, president, Williams College 

Alvin C. Eurich, vice president, Stanford University 

J. L. Morrill, president, University of Wyoming and president- 
elect, University of Minnesota 


For one-year term: 


George N. Shuster, president, Hunter College 


It was voted that the ballot of the Council be cast for these 
persons for membership on the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee as recommended. 

At the conclusion of this business, the twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the American Council on Education was 
adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Epwarp V. STANFORD 
Secretary 





